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| woe The most interesting event in foreign politics 
CHRONICLE. Socialist Bil, uring the week has unquestionably been the 
ORD SALISBURY and Lord Graxvitte | of lah Sy 
Home Politics. te, of thats German Reichstag, followed by silence on the subject 
parties in the House of Lords, and Mr. Sura, in the Emperor's Speech from the Throne. As this re- 
Mr. GuapsTong, and Lord Hartineton to their followers jection by a very large —_ rity followed close upon the 
in the Lower House, invitations to be present at the open- | PM Ne of the second reading, in‘exactly the same form as 
ing of Parliament on the 11th of this month. All these ve —— rejected, by s small but sufficient nuasber of 
circulars, except Lord Granvitie’s, in different terms | the suspition of “ pulling” would appear to be’ safli- 
forecest affairs of moment early in the Session ; but such | ciently well justified. It was known that the omission of 
hints are too much a matter of common form to warrant the Expulsion clause was ‘extremely unpalatable to the 
much inference fromthem. Among political meetings, it is Government, and it was clearly less inconvenient for that 
@ little noteworthy that on the same day—Tuesday—Sir Government that the Bill should be rejected’ altogether 
Gzorcr TREVELYAN and Mr. Davrrr (“Such names coupled !” | than that the Emperor and Prince Bismarck ‘should have 
would, but a few years ago ae lean td ibteel deeds | to choose between dropping it and accepting it minus the 
tion) sang at Doncaster and Piccadilly a duet by telegraph | who are 
on the wickednesses of the Ashbourne Act, and the par- | )*V'78 fone the yovernment this service, may at least 
ticular wickedness, first of paying money to Tory lan dlords, be credited with remarkable docility. The Empsror’s 
and, secondly, of money being paid by those who protested ome _was of a rather colourless character ; but what 
against Mr. GLapsTone’s purchase scheme. No one at either | ao it: had was distinetly popular, as might have been 
meeting seems to have asked the questions (1) Whether the _ expected, considering that the elections for the new 
ice of land ought to be paid to any but the owners of | Reichstag are at hand. For the Emperor W1t114M, if not 
edt (2) Whether a Tory, being wicked, ought to get. the wisest young man who ever sat upon a throne, is, at 
less for his commodity thay a Gladstonian ? (3) Whether | wiser than Renonoam. 
it is the same thing to buy landlords out under a possibly ._. In Portugal things are announced as quieting 
rebel Parliament and under the Parliament of (reat | Other Fore" down a little, though the Portuguese have re- 
Britain? On Wednesday Sir Micuaet Hicks-Beacn, Mr. | ceived the extremely valuable and completely 
Mortzy, and Mr. Lasoucnere delivered addresses at | disinterested support of the Russian press in their quarrel 
Chester, Liverpool, and West Hawr‘respectively: ‘he first- | with England, and though their own newspapers continue 
mentioned of the pair of sometime Irish Secretaries took | to rage furiously. The appeal to Mr. Giapstone to 
Mr. Giapstone’s recent speech, delivered at the same city, | mediate, which gave keen joy to some English Gladstonians, 
to pieces neatly enough. Mr. Moxtey, with the rapturous | appears to have broken down for want of supporters. But 
= ea Gladstonian —_e but with a rather had a proposer and seconder ; the latter of whom is 
un reference to matters sub judice, declared that, | described as “a non-resident Englishman of German 
“whatever might happen in the future,” Mr. Panrvett | “ extraction ”—a civis Romanus of ee our British Romie 
would be canonized. We had thought, with all respect to | may well be proud. It appears improbable that much good 
Mr. Mortzy and the Daily News, that the matters to | will result from the attempt, reported last week, to form a 
gel we do “4 rong Arse were charged against | combination of the fractions of the Right in France. Indeed, 
. ParnELL as having “happened” in the past. Mr. | all such combinations are foredoomed to failure by the 
Lasoucuere declared that “the misdeeds of the Govern- | simple fact that they can hardly be carried out without the 
“ment beat the record ”—a compliment to the intelligence | dishonest which has been the bane of 
and information of the people of West Ham which does Mr. | French Monarchist parties for sixty years: past, and has 
LasoucHErE much credit. The meeting of Nonconformists | over and over again paralysed their efforts. Very different 
which was held on the same day to discuss ‘“ What Dis- | opinions seem to be entertained as to the probable success 
“senters want ” would perhaps decline the title of political ; | of the new modus vivendi in Bohemia» between Czechs and 
but it was wholly busied with politics. The Rev. Guryness | Germans, though it may seem to be a favourable symptom 
Rogers pleaded with much pathos against “cherishing | that partisans of very opposite views—the sometimes discon- 
passion and anger” in regard to the questions of Disesta- | tented Germans of Austria proper and the Particularists of 
blshment and Disendowment. “ Why beindignant? Why other parts of the Empire—are pleased with it. Its details, 
repine?” Mr. Rogers seems to say to the Churchmen at any rate, would appear to be not a little complicated. 


who show passion and anger when Nonconformists come . . 
“ for all their goods ”—and all their chattels likewise, as the | The Colonies {though it would be, of course, unwise to 
famous old jest has it. On Friday morning readers of | and India. attach too much importance to the motion in 
newspaper summaries may have been startled to see that | __ the Canadian Parliament repudiating the idea 
Mr. Wittiam O’Brren had fainted on a platform, at Leeds, | of any desire for separation, and characterizing the imputa- 
as a result of the tyranny of the Goverment. The de. | tion of such a desire as an insult, yet it is permissible to 
tailed reports were less exciting. It would appear that Mr. | feel and to express gratification a+ its unanimous accopt- 
O'Baren, “ feeling faint” (which is a very different thing ance. From India the news as to the Zhob Valley Mission 
from “ fainting ”), sat down in his chair (as many will do | #8 good, but the Chin expedition apparently has some 
when Psalms are long in church), smiled, said he was | difficulties before it. 


saped now, sat down again, made remarks as to Mr. The very satisfactory results of _ English 
—. and went on. This introduction of the methods _ Egypt. management of Egyptian finance (which has 
of Mesdames Varpen and Porr on political platforms is | secured a considerable and increasing surplus) 


interesting. Mr. O’Brien will, as we understand from his | appear to have stimulated the desire of the French to be, 
erm perform in London on the 12th of this month, at | in the language of commercial gambling, “let out of the 
the Central Hall, High Holborn ; at least a great meeting | “ corner” which their selfish jealousy created in the matter 
Shith be held there in his honour. Reserved Seats, Five | of the conversion of the Debt. On the other hand, while 

ngs. ‘this success naturally makes England and Egypt good- 
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natured, it makes it less and less necessary for them to 
make any inconvenient concessions to France; for it is 
hardly necessary to say that no amount of curmudgeonly 
-conduct on her part can keep the real burden of Debt on a 
country which is able to pay its way and to lay by, and 
which can command easy credit. The proposal (the only 
proper epithet for which would be improper in this place) 
that two Frenchmen should form part of a commission for 
the practical management of those finances which have 
improved so marvellously since France had nothing to do 
with them has, it is hoped, met with the same fate as the 
previous demand that England should fix the date at which 
she will once more abandon Egypt to Dervishes and 
harpies. The last French suggestion for a military reserve 
fund has nothing specially objectionable, and some arrange- 
ment might perhaps be arrived at on the point, so as not 
to hamper Egypt, and yet to provide a slight solace to 
French self-love. 
The strike news of the week (which is now 
The Strikes. becoming a heading scarcely less regular than 
“ Treland,” and much more regular than 
** Elections ”) was headed by a not very perspicuous, rather 
ill-tempered, decidedly arrogant, and excessively incon- 
elusive letter from Cardinal Mannine and Mr. SypNry 
Buxton, vindicating their action, or want of action, in the 
matter of the meal-time dispute. The inconvenience of lay 
volunteer arbitrators could hardly be better illustrated than 
by one passage in this epistle :—‘‘ When in our opinion the 
** men in the disputes that have since arisen (including the 
“present contention—a complicated matter—at Hay’s 
“ Wharf) have had right on their side we have not hesi- 
“* tated to support them; when we have believed them to 
“be in the wrong or ill-advised we have not failed to resist 
“their action.” Does this singular arrangement of the 
parenthesis mean that the men at Hay’s Wharf “have right 
‘ton their side” or not? If it does, what a singular 
method of arbitrating, and what an indirect fashion of 
announcing a decision! If it does not, what an extra- 
ordinarily careless pair of arbitrators to leave the other 
construction possible | 


On Tuesday last considerable interest was 
excited by the throwing open of the British 
Museum as now lighted throughout for even- 
ing use by electric light. The installation, partly working 
by arc, partly by incandescent, lamps, not only enables the 
Museum to be used at night by the public, but may be 
fairly said, considering the style of architecture of the 
building, and the usual conditions of the atmosphere 
in Central London, to expose parts of the collections 
thoroughly to view for the first time. Its effect was much 
approved by the visitors, and the alteration will doubtless 
add not a little to the popularity of the Museum. 


_. A meeting “ influentially,” as the phrase 
is, “attended” was held. on at 
the Mansion House, in connexion with the 
Brussels International Conference on the African liquor 
trade, the evils of which were fully dealt with here not 
long ago. An interesting speech as to the intentions of the 
British South African Company in this and other matters 
was delivered by the Duke of Firz, and compliments were 
paid to the King of the Betcians. The Kine doubtless 
deserves them ; though, perhaps, the Congo State has re- 
cently become “ Belgianized” in a manner not quite con- 
templated by all the parties to its foundation. 


Gales of unusual persistence have continued to 

The Gales. blow, and though no very serious disaster, 

either at sea or on land, has been recorded, 

the list of minor casualties is long, including the very 

unusual jeopardizing of one of the newest and strongest 

Channel steamers, not by fog, collision, or misadventure, 

but by sheer violence of the sea. As the danger of the 

Paris was due to her paddle-wheels, the advocates of the 
uncomfortable, but safer, screw will doubtless triumph. 


During the last week there has been held at 

Cycles. the Crystal Palace an exhibition of cycles 
under the management of the Stanley Cycling 

Club. This is the fourteenth year in which such an ex- 
hibition has been held. During thirteen years it has grown 
from its babyhood of about twenty exhibits to its manhood 
of fifteen hundred ; and the latter figure would have been 
increased by one thousand had space, in the largest building 
in England, been available. When we consider that the 
cycles shown are only types of the thousands sold, we 


The British 
Museum. 


facture occupy an important position in our economic 
system. Nor should it be forgotten that, while cycle. 
making employs labour of varied kinds to a vast extent, it 
furnishes at the same time a wholesome athletic pursuit to 
thousands of men who would otherwise be reduced to the 
ordinary. “ constitutional” for exercise, and also creates g 
force of fast moving troops for defensive purposes which 
could be raised in no other way. 


On Wednesday last paralysis carried off one of 

Obituary. the chief ornaments of the medical profession, 
Sir whom his attendance on 

the Prince or WALEs made famous long ago, and who for 
many years before his death was perhaps the most popular 
consulting physician in England. Towards the end of last 
week died Mrs. Preirrer, a persistent cultivator of the art 
of verse. It was unfortunate that Mrs. Preirrer’s poetic 
intention and the seriousness with which she regarded her 
poetic gift were somewhat out of proportion to that gift 
itself; but she had written some verse not without merit, 
and of a kind appealing, like that of gther writers stil] 
living, perhaps more strongly to the general reader than to 
the critic or to the special lover of poetry. In Mr. Purves 
of Balliol, Oxford has lost a scholar not much known out 
of his University, but of an unusually sound and solid type. 


The most important book of the week is not 
Books. a piece of pure literature, but an atlas—the 
Library Reference Atlas, edited by the practised 
hand of Mr. Barrnotomew, and published by Messrs. 
Macmittan. This atlas seems to occupy a happy mean 
between some complete but very voluminous and expensive 
publications on the one hand and others which are more 
handy and cheaper, but scarcely full enough to be com- 
panions to modern reading. Messrs. Macminian’s atlas is 
a large and thick, but manageable, quarto, plentifully sup- 
plied with maps, and very solidly bound—-a great point in 
such things. Another noteworthy book—a real book this 
time, but.also geographical—is Mr. Tozer’s Jslands of the 
4iyean (Clarendon Press), a scholarly handling of a very 
attractive subject. 


OLD MEN AND NEW MEASURES. 


Spey} life, as moralists have often remarked, is made 
up of partings; and political life has its share of 
them. Severance from colleagues, Lord BraconsFieLp 
observed when Lord Sauissury resigned on the Reform 
Bill of 1867, is a real bereavement. It is almost heart- 
rending to contemplate the rupture of tender ties which 
must take place when Mr. Guapstone forms his next 
Government. That Mr. GLapstone will be called upon to 
undertake this task is not, in his own mind, nor in the 
opinion of the majority of his followers, open to doubt. He 
has already achieved several unique distinctions. As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he has beaten the record of 
Mr. Vansirtart, who was the author of a pretty trifle of 
Budgets ; and has been exceeded only by Mr. Purr, a base 
exception to every rule. In the matter of Premierships he 
has effected a tie with the late Lord Dersy, and shares 
with him what would else be the solitary dignity of having 
been as many times Prime Minister of England as Watt- 
TincToN was Lord Mayor of London. The bells ring in his 
ears, “Turn again, GLApstone! four times First Lord of 
“the Treasury,” and if turning again and again be the 
condition of this elevation, no one is better entitled to it 
than Mr. Guapstone. But the fourth Ministry of Mr. 
GuapstonE will not be Mr. Giapstone’s Administration in 
the sense in which the previous Governments were to which 
he has given his name. The one-man power has come to 
an end, and in its place we have a three-men power. The 
New Radical Government will be a triumvirate, a GLAD- 
STONE-PARNELL-LABOUCHERE Administration. Each of its 
three heads will have to exhibit something of that readiness 
to sacrifice his friends for the public good in which political 
virtue resides. Human sacrifices, as Lord Acton has shown 
with a great apparatus of learning, have not been infrequent 
as a preliminary to great enterprises even in civilized times; 
and the foundations of the coming GLADSTONE-PARNELI- 
Lasoucnere Administration will be laid in a massacre 
not precisely of the innocents, but of the aged and outworn 
servants of the State. 

Vivid apprehensions are entertained on this subject, and, 
though they have not yet found public expression, anxiou> 
speculations and melancholy forebodings are to be heard m 
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hele and a round man for a round -hole. is proverbial,. but}: 
it does not amount to impossibility. Besides, no man and 

no hole are precisely square.or round, and accommodations 

and adjustments are practicable without too direct an 

affront to reason and the nature of things. . But to, put 

three men into one hole is the problem which the Guap- 

sT0NE-PARNELL-LABoucnERE Ministry of the future will have 

to solve, if all claims not absolutely without plausibility are 

to be satisfied. Of course, the thing cannot be done ; and it 

is necessarily on the Gladstonian members of the coalition 

that the proscription will fall. The House of Lords, while yet 

the House of Lords exists, must have its share in the Cabinet. 

Lord GRANVILLE has been more unceremoniously treated 

than any member of either political party in our time ; and 

he has borne the slights and affronts put upon him with a 

meek acquiescence not without a real dignity of its own. 

He has been twice within sight of the Premiership, and has 

seen it rudely snatched from him. He has been put into 

and put out of the leadership of the House of Lords, and 

restored to it once more, until such time as it shall. suit 

Lord SPENcER to assume it. He has been forced from the 
Foreign into the Colonial Office to gratify the natural 
ambition of Lord Rosepery, and to propitiate Prince 
Bismarck, who had no feeling of hostility, and probably 
no feeling of any kind whatsoever towards him. Common 
decency—to speak of gratitude in political life is pro- 
verbially absurd—requires that he should not. be harried 
and “moved on” any longer. Lord Spencer and Lord 
RosEBERY are, of course, for different reasons indis- 
pensable. Lord Ripon represents a certain power over 
the Catholic vote. Lord Kimpertey has the faculty of 
talking at the shortest notice what for the moment sounds 
like sense, and of filling. up the lacune in debate. He 
is tongue, not absolutely without a garnish of brains. 
Mr. GLapsToNE was too fortunate, both politically and 
legally, in his latest Chancellor to think of sacrificing Lord 
HERSCHELL to any noisier forensic popularity, or to the 
more boisterously asserted pretensions which he has before 
set aside. Here are six seats gone. In the Commons the 
places of Sir Witt1am Harcourt, Mr. Jonn Monrtey, Sir 
GzorcE TREVELYAN, who has bought the reversion of office 
at a great price, for which value cannot honourably be with- 
held, and Mr. CampsBeti-BANNERMAN, who represents “ dear 
“old Scotland,” are securely booked. Mr. Henry Fow.er 
will be in the next Radical Cabinet, as he is well entitled 
to be, or he will know the reason why; and there are 
younger members of the last Gladstonian Government who 
will be disposed to say to some of its veterans “ Ote-toi 
“ que je m’y mette.” 

What remains for Mr. Parnett and Mr. Lasovcnere 
and their followers? Mr. Lanoucnere has declared very 
explicitly that a Radical majority must be represented by 
a Radical Ministry ; that new measures require. new men ; 
and that he will not be content with brooms which have 
lost the power of sweeping clean. Besides Mr. LapoucuEnre, 
there is Mr. Brapiauan, if he be not too moderate and 
Conservative. Birmingham was once represented by two 
Cabinet Ministers: why not Northampton? Mr. Broap- 
HURST, too, has his claims as representing the Trades- 
Unions and the working classes, who will probably insist 
on having at least one seat in the Cabinet. Besides Mr. 
ParneLL, there are, for inside or outside places, Mr. Just1n 
McCartuy, Mr. Wriu1am O’Briey, Mr. Trw Heary, Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, and Mr. Sexton, who, on the principle 
of experimenting on the viler body, may be invited to 
try their ’prentice hands on England before entering on 
the government of Ireland. Thus, without the Cabinet, 
as well as within, there will be great displacements. It 
cost Mr. GLApsToNE a pang, felt even more intensely by 
his victim, to break the long Ministerial association between 
himself and Lord Carpwe tt, and it was a real, though a 
lesser, grief to inform Lord SuerBrooke and Lord Aper- 
DARE that their official existence was at an end. But these 
cruel offices become less painful by use; and, when the 
tame comes to inform—but we cannot bring ourselves to 
write the names—some of the most respectable persons in 
politics that the QuEEN has no occasion for their services, 
he will be able to do so without unmanly emotion. These 
victims of political necessity will have the consolation of 
reflecting that they have sacrificed office and its rewards to 
conscience and its unspeakably more precious rewards. To 
have obeyed conviction aad to have resisted influence, as 
Mr. GLADSTONE declares they have done, igs:a satisfaction 
which, if they have.it (and even more certainly if they have 
it not), no one can take from them. 


THE GORDON HOME. 


E have more than once ventured to remind our 
readers of the Gordon Home for Boys, of its work, 

and of its want. It is, indeed, the only true monument of 
Gorpon, for it makes the only attempt to perpetuate his 
memory by .continuing his work. When at home in 
England he was always busy with the education and aid of 
outcast and homeless boys, whom he taught himself, and 
for whom he found occupations as chances oceurred. The 
Gordon Home does the same within the limits of its funds. 
To these the readers of the Saturday Review have often 
been pleased to make subscriptions and donations. Annual 
subscriptions are what the Home most requires—a_per- 
manent and, if possible, increasing income is its chief need. 

Another soldier, as well as Gorpon, will be honoured by 
any service done to the Home; another soldier, lately 
dead, full of years and honours. Among the latest acts of 
his life, Lord. Naprer of Magdala drew up a note concern- 
ing the present needs and works of the institution. It has 
already rescued 274 lads from a haphazard life of need, and 
from temptations to crime. These have all received a good 
physical and mental training; and they have learned to 
make all their own clothing. Fifty-nine of them have 
entered the army ; twenty-seven are in civil employment ; 
five have emigrated ; and one original character has joined 
the navy. A hundred and eighty-two are in the Home, 
and buildings are nearly ready which would house fifty- 
eight more, if the money were forthcoming. The income is 
at present 3,coo/. annually, and there is much need of 
3,5007. more. Lord Naprer invited all who care for 
Gorpon’s work and memory to visit the Home and see .it 
for themselves, confident that this could not but add to the 
general willingness to help. Indeed, to help is to honour 
Lord Naprer as well as Gorpox. The money needed for 
the new buildings is 5,000/. in arrears ; 20,000l. have already 
been subscribed The Home could now contain 240 boys if 
the funds were large enough for their expenses. Twenty-two 
pounds per annum are needed for the maintenance of each 
boy. There must probably be many people who could find 
both a good sort of boy, “ really unprovided for,” and: the 
necessary annual 22/. This way of doing real, undeniable 
good seems almost too easy to be possible; yet here is the 
chance, where the money is, if “ the heart for to spend-#.” 
be present, as in the case of Larry McToote, so justly 
celebrated by the poet. We may say, with more than 
mathematical certainty, that no man or woman who sends 
a poor boy to the Home, and keeps him there, will ever 
miss the money or regret the action. Smaller sums: than 
that which we have mentioned, or larger ones, will ‘be 
equally welcome. The thing, at most, will cost no more 
than a trifle of self-denial in superfluities of which a man 
may heartily weary in a month ; whereas he will never be 
plagued by the consciousness that he has lifted a boy out 
of the gutter into useful and honourable life. We are not 
asking for supreme acts of virtue and self denial. A man will 
not become a Gorpon by spending a few pounds in a sensible 
manner. He will only have made one small step in theright 
direction, in the way of thinking about others who have not 
had his luck, in assisting the most attractive and sympa- 
thetic class—boys—with whom all of us have had so much 
in common, bad or good. Colonel G. A. Beaty Pownaun 
will receive subseriptions, if these obvious and unassuming 
arguments for subscribing find any favour, at 20 Cockspnr 
Street. If any one finds it convenient to make a pilgrimage 
to the Home, near Sunningdale, he may see how his money 
is spent, and how he likes the security. 


STRIKES. ~ 


is necessary to distinguish rather carefully betweem 
the parts of the complicated transaction summarily 
called the new Dock Strike. In the first place, there. is 
the strike actually in progress at Hay’s Wharf. In the 
second, there is all the mass of details which illustrates the 
character, methods, and intentions of those persons—- 
‘“« Executives,” Presidents, secretaries, or members of Con- 
ciliation Committees—whose function in life is the promo- 
tion, direction, and encouragement of strikes at large, . The 
first part is much the least important of the two—except to 
those actually engaged in it. For the rest of the commaz- 
nity it is chiefly important as an example and test. case. 
Only a few men, comparatively speaking, are. engaged 
in it. The proprietors are resisting dietation, and, appe- 
rently with.a fair-measure of success,, Noi ditlieulty.is 
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charge of obstruction, and dismissed because the police 


crowd by recitations from the works of the late Mr. Tuprer 
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found in obtaining fresh hands, nor do the attempts of 
the Union wirepullers to boycott the wharf appear, as 
yet, to have been successful. If the struggle runs its 
natural course the strikers will probably be beaten— 
as the gas-workers have been, and as the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers is now being beaten by the Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt Company at Erith. This typical fight, which 
has hardly attracted sufficient attention, is reported to 
have reached a decidedly satisfactory stage. The men in 
the works have, so it is said, become sick of being watched 
by pickets, and have taken to coming in and out in parties 
not unprovided with cudgels. They have even let it be clearly 
understood that, if they are molested, broken heads may be 
looked for. It may possibly not be an unmixed misfortune 
if heads are broken. Law and order are excellent things, 
but they presuppose security for persons who are going 
about on their lawful occasions. Workmen who are 
molested by pickets are not protected, and, if they protect 
themselves, they will commit no sin. If a picket does 
‘happen to get well trounced, that, of course, will be a 
deplorable occurrence. Still there may be some spirit of 
good in the evil thing. It may have an excellent moral 
effect on the pickets, and may perhaps make authorities of all 
‘kinds understand thatthe interests of order are not necessarily 
served by allowing the very average human beings who 
form the Executive Committees of Unions to do just what- 
ever they think proper. At Hay’s Wharf there would seem 
to be no lack of the spirit which has been shown by Mr. 
Livesey and the Maxim-Nordenfeldt Company. If the pro- 
prietors are properly protected, they also will have a fair 
chance of repelling dictation. The arrest of Mr. Mann and 
other indications seem to prove that the police will in this 
case be properly used, and that the proprietors will have a 
fair chance. 


While the result of this particular conflict is still 
doubtful, we are being daily better instructed as to the cha- 
racter of the leaders and promoters of these things. Mr. 
Mann’s arrest was itself not without value as a piece of 
evidence. He was brought before the magistrate on a 


officers who took him could not remember, or had not 
-heard, what he was saying, while he stood waving his hat 
and orating in the street. We should have thought that 
the words were immaterial, and that Mr. Mann would have 
been as guilty of causing an obstruction if he collected a 


as if he had been as fiery as the injudicious Mr. Wetr. 
We are not, however, at present trying a magistrate, and 
are content to remark only that Mr. Mann was profuse 
in assurances that he had been imploring the strikers to 
observe the law. This is most commendable; but unluckily 
some doubt is thrown on the value of these exertions of 
Mr. Many’s by the evidence of his own witness—a clerk in 
the service of the Union. This person stated, as a matter 
of course and self-evident proposition, that, as the strikers 
saw new men going into the wharf, they very naturally 
threatened violence. Which of these two, the master or 
the man, spoke the mind of the Union? It might have 
been the justice of the Cadi to give Mr. Mann three months 
for what the clerk said, but it would have been by no means 
bad justice for all that. The Unions show too commonly, 
ly word and deed, that they do think it quite natural to 
threaten violence. For the rest, we are left in no kind of 
doubt as to the spirit in which strike leaders, amateur 
and professional, are working. It is, in plain language, 
x very shifty, unscrupulous, and even lying spirit. The 
evidence as to its nature is abundant. First and fore- 
most we have the letter which Cardinal Mannine and Mr. 
Syoney Buxton published in the Times of last Saturday. 
Mr. Buxton and the other were very angry with the 
anonymous critics who dared to draw obvious deductions 
from their sayings and doings. It may be laid down 
as a rule that, when a man cries out about anonymous 
critics in these days, he must be in terrible want of some- 
thing substantial to say in his own defence. The letter of 
these eminent persons does not convince us that their case 
is an exception to the rule. They were made very angry 
by a simple question—namely, whether they meant to try 
to persuade their clients to keep the promise made last 
September! This promise was that, in consideration of an 
increase in the scale of pay and certain concessions as to the 
method of conducting work, the men employed in the Docks 
were to give up pay during meal-time. .Nothing could be 
more explicit or more simple. It is not to the point that 


representatives made it. Neither does it signify that the 
loss of pay for meal-time takes much of the gilt off the 
gingerbread obtained by the great strike. It was on that 
condition the gingerbread was obtained. Now the Union 
is endeavouring to break its promise—as it has broken its 
promise not to molest the blacklegs. Mr. Buxton and 
the other were asked whether they approved of this 
breach of the arrangement so solemnly made in Se 
tember. To answer No would be simple and honest; 
to answer Yes would also be simple and honest after 
a fashion. The Cardinal and the M.P. do not do either of 
these simple and honest things. They answer that the 
question of meal-time pay is a complicated one ; that it 
cannot be settled in a hurry; that, of course, if the men 
are in the wrong, it is very sad bebaviour in them ; that, 
if the arbitrators had only known what a ticklish business 
this was last September, they would not have been in such 
a hurry. Now this is the sort of answer which the sen- 
tentious Spaniard would sum up in formula, “ Yes and 
“ no; and how do I know?”—the answer of gentlemen in 
a fix between the disagreeable necessity of confessing that 
they have made fools of themselves, or that their dear 
friends are no better than the common liar. Of the two 
horns of the dilemma “which are blowing at their door,” 
the arbitrators seem to us to have escaped the second. 
They have preferred to sit upon the first—namely, the con- 
fession of their own incompetence. Very gallantly they 
have confessed that they did not in the least know what 
they were doing last September ; they did not know it a 
bit better than Lord Brassgy did a little later. This is 
just what anonymous critics, permitting themselves a re- 
prehensible license, said about his Eminence and the 
honourable member at the time; and now we have it on 
their own authority. Such are the good men, dripping 
with the milk of human kindness, who were going to lead 
the Docker to the land where plum-puddings grow on trees 
and roast pig runs about asking to be eaten. As they are 
philanthropists, it does not surprise us that neither the 
Prince of the Church nor the member seems to have ever 
as much as heard that among the duties which man owes 
to his neighbour is the duty of telling him the truth. It 
has been replaced in their minds by an intense conviction 
of the convenience of telling those they work with what- 
ever is likely to sound pleasant. They have not, for in- 
stance, told them that incessant strikes and bad work com- 
bined may drive business from the London river. Hard 
truths of this kind they prefer to leave to Mr. Norwoop 
and his significant figures. 

From the words of the professional strike managers we 
know what they will wish to hear from the amateurs, under 
penalty of packing them off about their business. There is 
Mr. Mann, who calls the determination of the proprietors 
of Hay’s Wharf not to pay for meal-time an attempt to 
diminish the wages of the men by threepence a day. Last 
week he said the meal-time clause was not meant to be 
binding for ever. Now he seems to have advanced to the 
assertion that it never existed. Another example of the 
same person’s idea as to the value of words is to be found 
in his persistence in asserting that Mr. Norwoop had 
acknowledged that the demand for meal-time pay was 
reasonable. What Mr. Norwoop did say was, that the 
demand might be listened to 1f the men worked properly, 
which they notoriously are not doing. Another example of 
strike-leader accuracy is Mr. Burns's version of the dlis- 
pute at Hay’s Wharf. He maintains that it has nothing 
to do with the Dock agreement, and that the proprietors 
have broken a promise. As a matter of fact, part of the 
men are working on a special agreement, by which they 
give up meal-time pay ; others came in on the general agree- 
ment in which thesameconcession was explicitly made. These 
denials and assertions may, perhaps, have their merit—that 
they show thestrike leaders to be somewhat uneasy as to what 
is likely to be thought of their present activity ; but they 
are pitiful disguises for the truth. What it is is plain 
enough. An attempt is being made to take back the chief 
concession on the Dockers’ side in the September agreement 
by means of a series of attacks on employers in detail. As 
has been usual of late, a prominent feature of the struggle 
is interference with third parties, whether employers or 
employed. The carmen, and even the railway hands, are 
being appealed to, and pressure is being applied without 
scruple. The effort may be defeated, as in the case of the 
gasworks, by the wharfingers alone ; but it will be a pity 
if the opportunity is not taken to test the liability of the 
Union wirepullers to punishment for conspiracy. 


some of the Dockers did not approve the concession. Their 
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LORD BRAMWELL ON TITHES. 


HE appearance of Lord Bramwe.z’s letter on the 
Tithes question in the Times of Tuesday gives a very 
text for discussing that thorny problem, and for 
Jancing at least at the immense mass of other correspond- 
ence which has during the dead season appeared on the 
same subject in the same quarter and elsewhere, to the 
amount, we should conjecture, of considerably more than 
one octavo volume of the “ every gentleman's library ” kind. 
Few more difficult questions await the Government ; and it 
will be nearly as dangerous for them to neglect it as to fail 
in dealing with it; while the danger of half-measures has 
been already shown. If Lord Bramwett is a doughty 
champion of property, he is not famous for putting lance in 
rest in defence of ecclesiastical things and persons with any 
Quixotic eagerness, and though he says that he purposely 
“ abstains from suggesting any particular measure of reform 
“ and redress,” he does as a matter of fact hint ata measure 
which, though it, or something like it, may perhaps be the 
only way out of the difficulty, is, we believe, about equally 
distasteful to all the three parties directly concerned— 
the titheowners, the landlords, and the farmers. He can 
hardly, therefore, be said to be a partisan, and we can truly 
plead, not only that we are no more partisans than he is, 
but that we do not wholly agree with his point of view. 
The refreshing thing about his letter (as it usually is about 
his letters) is the contrast of its combination of common 
sense and legal learning with the average stuff talked about 
the matter. 

This stuff has been very bad indeed—as bad as any stuff 
of any similar kind that we remember—and the badness 
has been by no means on one side only. .It is true that 
neither the titheowners nor the landowners have been 
guilty of arguments implying anything like the ignorance 
and the dishonesty constantly exhibited by Liberationists 
and by those who wish to curry favour with Liberationists 
as to the refusal of Welsh or other Dissenting farmers to 
“contribute to the support of an alien Church.” All honest 
men who know the facts know that the secretary of a rail- 
way company might as well refuse to post dividends to a 
bishop because he, the secretary, was a Dissenter. The 
money which the Welsh and other farmers have to pay does 
not come out of their pockets, but out’ of their landlords’ ; 
and the objects upon which it may. or may not be spent are 
no more their business than it is the secretary’s business 
whether the dividend he posts is spent on beer or on books. 
Indeed, what the great authority of Sir Witt1aM Harcourt 
considers the most sacred, and the equally great authority 
of others of Sir WitL1am’s party considers the most objec- 
tionable, part of the tithes, that due to laymen, does not 
support any Church at all. Lord BramMwe.t does not waste 
much time on these people ; but he does point ou! to such 
of them as have the brains and the honesty to listen that, 
by whomsoever the actual coins are handed over to the 
titheowner, the expense falls, and must fall, on the land- 
lord. In strictness, indeed, it does not fall even on him, 
since he has bought or inherited the property subject to it. 
And to the landlord also Lord BramweE ut speaks wise, if not 
comfortable, words, asking him, as we ourselves have asked 
him before, whether he really thinks that he “can assail 
“ the titheowner’s title by any arguments that will not im- 
“ peach his own.” To the titheowner himself Lord Bramwe.i 
is much more merciful—a little unintelligibly so, in fact. 
For titheowners, though free from the hypocritical greed 
of the tenant who wants to pocket tithe, and from the 
shortsighted selfishness of the landowner who would throw 
the parson overboard, have faults of their own, and grave 
ones. The tone which some of them have taken as to the 
settlement of 1836, as if that settlement were, in the nature 


very ill-managed business, and one of the innumerable 
instances of “ cocksure” meddling which characterized the 
early age of Reform. The old straightforward system of 
the tenth sheaf, the tenth pig, and what not, had, ofcourse, 
the most obvious drawbacks. It was wasteful and cum- 
brous, it created all sorts of heartburnings, it lent itself to 
fraud on the part of a dishonest farmer, and to oppres- 
sion or inquisitorial conduct on that of a tyrannical, a 
rapacious, or a merely fussy and injudicious rector. But 
it had the great merit of being straightforward, of resting 
on an intelligible principle, and of keeping the facts of the 
case well before all men’s eyes. The lundlord openly let 
what he had to let—the chance of his part of the produce 
of the ground—for so much rent ; the part of the pro- 
duce which he had not got to let was handed over to its 
owner direct, The shares of the three persons benefiting 
by the land were clearly defined and not to be confused 
by the cleverest agitator or the most dunderheaded bump- 
kin. The nine-tenths of the produce to the farmer; the 
rent which the farmer thought it worth while to give 
for the prospect of those nine-tenths to the landlord ; the 
tenth-tenth to the titheowner. Under that system such a 
thing would have been impossible as the case, now alas ! 
too frequent, where land cannot be let because it is worth 
no one’s while to pay the tithe on it—that is to say, that 
no one, even rent free, will undertake the liability of 
having to pay a fixed tenth which has become greater than 


| the profit from the variable nine-tenths. Under that sys- 
| tem would have been equally impossible the most irrational 
| and intolerable piece of petty tyranny allowed during our 
| time by English law (with the exception of some practices 
| authorized or tolerated in the assessment and collection of 
Income-tax)—thbat is to say, the pouncing upon some un- 
happy suburban householder, not merely for his share of 
the tithe, but for that of his neighbours, leaving him 
to get those neighbours’ quota out of them for him- 
self. These things, as well as the muddle and deception. 
as to the real meaning and incidence of tithes, all came 
from the belief of our brisk young reformers—though, 
indeed, reformers are the same in all ages—years ago that 
nothing was easier than to set everything right by a Com-: 
mission or two and a Bill. It seems to have occurred to 
Lord BramweEtt himself in a dim and distant kind of way 
that it is possible to “set aside the agreement, and let 
“ matters be as they stood before it.” He seems to think 
the suggestion a kind of reductio ad absurdum, especially 
from the point of view of the landowner and occupier. It 
is not quite easy to see how this agrees with his admission: 
that there is a good deal of land which it is not worth 
while to hire at more, or even at as much, as the rent-charge: 
itself. In these cases, at any rate, the rent-charge must 


| surely amount to a good deal more than the value of a- 


tenth of the produce. Still it is, of course, obvious: 
enough that the greater expenses of cultivation nowadays, : 
even more than the lowering of prices, have made a tenth 
of the gross produce a much heavier tax than in the 
days when a farmer's labour bill was far lighter, when 
his expenditure for artificial manures and for agricul- 
tural implements other than ploughs and spades was 
ol. os. od., and when prices were higher. But that. 
difficulty is not insuperable ; and, in any case, it may 
be doubted whether any Government will succeed in 
settling the tithe question unless it recognizes that tithe 
must be, somehow or other, brought once more en rapport 
with the actual culturable and letting value of the land, so 
that it may sink or rise in more or less direct proportion to 
that value. It is no grievance whatever for a Particular 
Baptist to have to pay tithes to an archbishop; noz on any 
system that ever has prevailed does he really pay anything 
to the archbishop at all. He merely cultivates (getting 


of things, unalterable, not to be revised, and a law of the | practically a reduction of rent therefor) a tenth of his farm 


universe for all time, is worse than silly. It is likely to 
put, it has actnally put, in the hands of the enemy the 
argument that this settlement must have been unduly to 


the advantage of the titheowners, or they would not cling | 


hands him over the produce. But it is a grievance that 
even an archbishop should have to hand even toa Particular 
Baptist an imaginary tenth sheaf, or rather its very solid 


| which belongs to the archbishop for that dignitary, and 


to it so frantically. Many of the minor arguments used on | equivalent in money, when not the ghost of a sheaf at all has 
this side are equally injudicious. We have heard of tithe- | been produced onthe ground except sheafs of dock and darnel. 


owners who remonstrated warmly with advocates of their 
own side because these advocates, in order to bring out the 
iniquity and absurdity of the extreme Liberationist argu- 
ment, had compared, as Lord BramweLt has now com- 
pared, the circumstances and status of the nine-tenths au: 
the one-tenth. To have to defend clients of this kind is 
one of the most despairing duties of the practical politician. 

The truth is that the so-ealled settlement of 1836 was a 


Whether this difficulty could best be got over by a general 
redemption of tithe, not in money but in Jand, or bya 
modus arranged in connexion wit’ the rent, or (regard bang 
had to increased expense of cilture) by reversion to a 
direct estimate of produce, or by some otler way still, is a 
question not to be settled offnand. But we do not be- 
lieve that any settlement will be satisfactory which merely 


attempts to juggle with tithe as a matter of account, or 
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which regards the artificial equivalent of 1836 as having | “ any, appears to be that a 


taken for ever and ever the place of the natural tithe. 
If that equivalent is still adjustable, well and good. If it 
is not, return to the original status, and adjust that. 


IRELAND. 


ORD LONDONDERRY’S excellent speech at the 
meeting held in his honour at the Ulster Hall, Belfast, 
suggests a natural, though perhaps not a wholly reasonable, 
regret that the oflicial etiquette of an Irish Viceroy’s 
position condemns him to practically complete silence 
during his tenure of office. The late Lord-Lieutenant 
certainly showed the other night that in the work of 
refuting Parnellite calumny he would have been able to 
give very eflicient support to his Chief Secretary. On the 
whole, however, the preponderance of advantage is no doubt 
on the side of the system which assimilates the position of 
the Viceroy as nearly as may be to that of the Sovereign 
whom he represents, and makes him the hand of the 
Executive, and not its voice. How efficiently the func- 
tion of the latter organ has been discharged during 
Lord Lonponperry’s Viceroyalty no one can know better 
than he, and he will have remarked, no doubt, that 
one of the Nationalist mendacities which he was at the 
greatest pains to expose the other night has already 
been dealt with by Mr. Batrour in a letter to a corre- 
ee of Preston. The late Lord-Lieutenant and his 
hief Secretary have between them made an “awful 
“example” of Mr. Repmonp’s complaint “that a large 
‘“‘ nufnber of newspaper proprietors and editors in Ireland 
“ have been sent to prison as common criminals for inserting 
“‘ matter of simple news in their journals.” It is “simple 
“ news,” that is to say, to publish the report of a boycotting 
resolution— perhaps never passed at all, and only sent to 
the newspaper as an effective equivalent to passing it— 
whereby, and whereby alone, the combined forces of local 
tyranny can be directed against the victim. “On the 
“ Pillory” is an admirably appropriate heading for a para- 
graph of “simple news.” It is simple news to remind the 
people of a particular district that there is only one man in 
the country who openly defies the people’s organization, 
“ that this Bompastes Furtoso is Mr. Micnaen Ryan,” and 
that it “is a shame to admit that this individual has been 
“able to trade with impunity in the city and county of 
“ Limerick.” Another neutral, non-committal, and purely 
news-conveying title of an article is “The Trial of the 
‘*« Grabber,” and what could be a more colourless example 
of “simple news” than the editorial statement that 
“the people in Ryan’s district are not so active 
“as they ought to be,” and the editorial hope that “the 
“same story will not obtain in a week’s time”? It was for 
such single-minded bona-fide practice of his profession as 
purveyor of news that Mr. McEnery, editor of the Limerick 
Leader, underwent prosecution ; and his case, as an illus- 
tration of the tyrannical abuse of power on the part of the 
Government, is typical of all the rest. The singular 
phenomenon noted by Lord Lonponperry about all these 
prosecutions is, however, this—that, though their victims 
are being arraigned for the publication of simple news, they 
never plead this in their defence. In no case is “any 
“* disavowal made by the editor or proprietor of an inten- 
“ tidn to incite to boycotting or intimidation.” Why this 
reserve in presence of the sympathizing Irish people? And 
why so complete an abandonment of it in presence of the 
equally sympathizing English public? Surely, if there is 
anything in the “union of hearts,” the English and the 
Irish sympathizers ought to bestow their sympathy on the 
patriot for the same reasons. Either they should both 
admire him as a wilful and deliberate lawbreaker, or both 


icular offence punishable in 
“ Treland is also punishable in England ; but this has never 
“been denied. It means here that other acts lawful iq 
“ England have been made penal in Ireland, to the 
“ great discredit of the Ministry and the Parliament 
“ Your faithful and obedient, W. E. GuapsTone.” The 
formal accuracy of Mr. Guapstone’s logic is unimpeach- 
able ; and if the question was one of form instead of one 
of matter, his correspondent would retire discomfited, 
Undoubtedly the conviction of the Salford boycotters only 
proves that “some offences punishable in Ireland are 
“ punishable also in England”; and undoubtedly this has 
never been denied. In other words, since no one has been 
insane enough to commit himself to the proposition that 
“ no offences punishable in Ireland are punishable also in 
“ England,” there is no upholder of the Universal Negative 
to be abashed by this demonstration of the Particular 
Aflfirmative. But if it has never been denied that some 
offences punishable in Ireland are punishable also in Eng- 
land, or—to sail with Mr. Guapstone as near the wind 
of a suggestio falsi as possible—that “ a particular offence” 
punishable in the former country is punishable also in the 
latter, has it “never been denied” that this particular 
offence—to wit, boycotting—is one for which, though it is 
punished in Ireland through the base instrumentality of re- 
movable magistrates, no English jury directed by an English 
judge would convict? Ifthis has not been denied, and with 
the greatest insistency and vehemence, by Mr. Guapstoxg: 
himself, we are driven toa conclusion repugnant to the mind 
of every virtuous man—namely, that the right honour- 
able gentleman uses language in a sense different from that 
in which it is employed by other people. When he says 
that “it remains true that other acts lawful in England 
“ have been made penal in Ireland,” we must remind him 
that, whether this be so or not, there are at least no other 
acts as to which he has affirmed, or is supposed to have 
affirmed, this same proposition so confidently, not to say so 
passionately, as he has affirmed it with regard to the acts 
which other people call boycotting, and which he has always 
preferred to describe as “ exclusive dealing.” 3 
We cannot think that Mr. Morey contributed muci in 
his speech at Liverpool to the extrication of his leader from 
this difficulty. The Salford boycotters, he said, were 
punished for molesting and intimidating the man whom 
they endeavoured to prevent from obtaining a market for 
his cattle; and this offence, he argues, had nothing in 
common with that of “ refusing to sell goods to a constable’ 
“ who, he knows, has come to get up a case against him.” 
Mr. Mortey, in other words, would have had his audience 
believe that the important element in the offence for which: 
boycotters are punished, whether in England or Ireland, is 
the particular act by which they endeavour to apply 
coercion, when he must know perfectly well, and might: 
have given the more intelligent among his hearers credit 
for knowing also, that the gist of that offence in every case 
is the conspiracy to compel another person to do what he 
has a legal right to abstain from doing, or to abstain from 
doing what he has a legal right to do; and when he must 
know equally well that it is just this conspiracy or com- 
bination which Mr. Guiapstone has again and again 
declared to be lawful in England while it is unlawful in 
Ireland. It is a pity that, while Mr. Morzry was engaged 
in this somewhat unsuccessful defence of one of his 
leader's pet perversions of the truth, he did not also devote 
a word or two to the latest Gladstonian mare's - nest 
so ruthlessly pulled to pieces the other night by Sir 
Hicks-Beacn at Chester—the precious story, we 
mean, of the two tramps who were committed to prison at 
Crossmaglen under the Vagrancy Act, to the great satis- 
faction of the whole tramp-ridden district in which the con- 
viction took place, but who, according to the late Prime 
Minister, were deprived of their liberty for the sole offence 


of singing “ We'll have good times in Ireland when the 
“Jandlords go.” It is tolerably clear that, not only land- 
lords, but magistrates, and masters of workhouses with 
their pedantic “ labour-tests,” will have to depart before 
a lady and gentleman of this description can hope for 
thoroughly “ good times.” But in the meanwhile they will 
serve for political martyrs as well as another. They are not 
sorrier specimens of the class than Mr. GLapstone has before 
this had to make shift with.: 

Perhaps, on the whole, they compare favourably rather 


compassionate him as the innocent victim of legalized 
oppression. Can it be that the former is the more popular 
character in Ireland and the latter in England? Perhaps 
Mr. Repmonp will explain. 

And while Mr. Repmonp is about it, perhaps he will also 
come to the assistance of Mr. GLApsToNE in that awkward 
little business of the boycotting conviction at Salford, the 
result of the proceedings which United Ireland said would 
be watched with “ immense interest,” though the interest in 
it of this particular watcher seems to have subsided with 
extraordinary rapidity. At present Mr. Giapstonr’s atti- | than otherwise with Dr. Tanner, whose latest serene 
tude towards the case is indicated by his statement borne | Mr. Mortey, though he had a good deal to say about a 
upon the'subjoined post-card :—“ Sir,—I think the proof, if | dissolution of the Cork Board of Guardians, so ungenerous'y 
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abstained from defending. And yet it must be a real grati- 


“fication to a man of his delicate sensibilities to find himself 


cheek-by-jow]l in the strange bedfellowship of Gladstonian- 
Parnellite politics with the distinguished medical man who 
addressed Mr. Sarr Barry in the language for which he 
has since been called to account, to say nothing of that 
eminent legal adviser of his who, acting “ under instruc- 
“ tions,” and in the discharge of a most painful duty, pro- 

to cross-examine Mr. Barry, out of Burke's 
Landed Gentry, on the question of his legitimacy. Mr. 
Heaty is a person of importance in the Parnellite party, if 
Dr. TANNER is not ; and the mere Parliamentary shoulder- 
rubbing which Gladstonian respectables have to submit to 
with the latter person becomes close political association in 
the case of the former. How enviable, then, must be their 
feelings at observing his manly contempt for the English, 
and we presume also the Irish, rule of forensic conduct, 
whereby it is understood that (to put an extreme, and of 
course supposititious, case) the duty of conducting the 
defence of a ruffianly rowdy does not relieve the advocate 
of the personal obligation to behave like a gentleman ! 


NAVAL RIVALRY. 


F Mr. Goscuen takes that view of the duty of the 
Ministry which commends itself to Admiral Ex.tror, he 
must look at the telegrams from the United States with a 
gloomy countenance—for in that case his surplus would be 
in a perilous condition indeed. The Admiral has reminded 
the readers of the Zimes that the Ministry is pledged to 
keep the British navy in a condition to meet any two other 
navies of the world on terms of equality. Now as France 
has been laying down more ships and Russia likewise, and 
we hear of a thumping big scheme—quite an American 
scheme—for the regeneration of the United States navy, it 
follows that new and strenuous exertions are needed in 
Whitehall. As it is, so says Admiral an acknow- 
ledged rule that we must lay down two ships for each 
foreigner begun—it follows that the building scheme of 
last year is antiquated already. France is beginning three 
ships of the Furiewx type—Russia is making a start on, 
say, another three—the United States, sir, are just going 
to begin on fifty-six. Three and three and fifty-six are sixty- 
two; twice sixty-two is one hundred and twenty-four. We 
must begin one hundred and twenty-four battle-ships right 
away. We dare not think of the cruisers we shall have to 
build. In face of that fact, how idle is it to talk of 
taking pennies off the Income-tax? The CHAnceLLor of 
the ExcnEeQuer ought not to speak of such things, and Mr. 
Forwoop is no better than a goose to go talking in the airy, 
well-satisfied way he did at Blackpool. Admiral Ex.iot's 
is a pretty pe only, if we may be so old-fashioned as to 
say so, we do not quite see where it is going to stop. No- 
body has yet told us what amount of actual work on the 
part of the foreigner is required to set us going. If merely 
saying that he is about to begin is enough, the Continental 
practical joker might quite easily set us building five 
hundred battle-ships and three thousand cruisers. Officers 
and men, guns and powder, would have to be found for 
them; and then what happy days the lieutenants’ list 
and the contractors would have. Meantime we, with the 
Tncome-tax at five shillings in the pound, should feel safe 
and happy. 

For our part, we shall be content to wait a while 
before we recommend the Admiralty to run a race with 
the American scheme. It is a noble plan; 227 ships 
with a tonnage of 610,000 sounds magnificent. Still, it is 
early to decide that we must at once begin building 452 
ships of 1,220,000 tons. They are not built yet, the 
Yankee ships—nor even voted. Even when they are, 
much will remain to be done before they makea navy. The 
present small list of officers will have to be increased to 
about four times its size; and then crews will have to be 
found from the steadily diminishing seafaring population of 
the States. There is, as we have pointed out again and again, 
such a thing as building more ships than you can manage 
to keep efiicient. It has been a common blunder, and we 
have proiited by it. If the Spaniards had had fewer ships, 
with betier crews, as they could have had, at St. Vincent, 
they woul have given Sir Joun Jervis a vast deal more 
trouble. ‘The Americans are not Spaniards, to be sure ; 
and, if they build a big navy, it will certainly be a better 
force than the Spanish. We do not see, however, how that 
1s to be prevented, or how so enormously wealthy a country 


can be hindered from building ship for ship against us if it 


so pleases. You cannot do the impossible in this world. 
Whether the United States will launch out on this im- 
posing expenditure is a question. There are reasons for 
thinking that they may. The country is bothered by a 
gigantic surplus and an almost total impossibility, as things 
go, of remitting taxation. To get rid of superfluous cash 
on ships is as rational a way of investing the revenue 
as another. Besides there is good reason for doing the 
thing. The United States navy is at present almost 
absurdly weak, considering the vast expanse of the Ameri- 
can seaboard on two oceans. It would be put on its 
mettle to manage the navy of Chili. Nobody can suppose 
that with an overflowing revenue the States will allow this 
weakness to endure. Therefore a very considerable addition 
to its navy may be expected to be made. Whether that 
addition will be quite so colossal as the scheme reported 
by telegram indicates is another matter. Probably there 
will be a good deal of discussion before it passes through 
Congress. The Democrats have ideas of their own as to 
what ought to be done to reduce the surplus. Debates on 
this plan, which has much the look of a Republican move 
to avoid the necessity of reducing the Customs, may be ex- 
pected to be prolonged. For the rest, if the Bill passes, we 
foresee a very good time coming for the American con- 
tractor—we see it a good deal more clearly than we do the 
Yankee fleet. 


THE GERMAN SOCIALIST BILL. 


ow production and rejection of the Anti-Socialist Bill 
do not seem to have created much excitement in 
Germany—where, however, the people are rarely demon- 
strative and the press is under strong coercion—and 
yet it is a very curious and interesting matter. In the last 
days of an expiring Parliament a Bill was brought forward 
the general purpose of which was to render permanent the 
existing laws against Socialism, which have now to be pre- 
sented for renewal from time to time. Considering the 
range and the severity of these laws, it does not appear 
much of a concession to the liberty of the subject that they 
should be of temporary application ; that is to say, that, 
after a certain period of enforcement, the Government 
should be obliged to bring them before the Reichstag for 
review, and, if necessary, for amendment. A great deal in 
them can only be justified by extraordinary social dangers, 
and it seems but right that Parliament should have occa- 
sional opportunities of considering whether this or that 
prohibition might not be lightened with safety. On the 
other hand, the Government found the necessity of renewal 
inconvenient, and it appears to be pretty generally under- 
stood that the dangers which the anti-Socialist laws are 
intended to suppress are unlikely to diminish. Hence 
the determination to put an end to the temporary cha- 
racter of those laws, if the Reichstag would agree with 
the Government todo so. The Minister of the [nrErtor 
declared that “the minor state of siege was indispensable” ; 
and that, unless the anti-Socialist laws had the weight 
of permanence, the Federal Governments could have no 
efficacious means of combating a conspiracy directed against 
“ the very framework of society.” In short, the Minister 
of the Inrertor said just what he was expected to say ; with 
the result that a majority of the Reichstag was found will- 
ing to vote as the Government wished—with a difference. 
There was a clause in the Bill giving to the Government 
certain powers of expulsion. This was too much for the 
majority ; and it became clear before the third reading that 
the Expulsion clause would not pass. It was not likely to 
pass, at any rate, unless Prince Bismarck appeared in the 
Reichstag, and, in his customary way, overmastered the 
objectors. Contrary to general expectation, however, Prince 
Bismarck did not interpose ; and, in fact, before the third 
reading was taken the Bill was practically given up. With- 
out the Expulsion clause it was unacceptable. For some 
reason or another the CHANCELLOR did not choose to go down 
and contend for it. Therefore it appeared that on the third 
reading the Bill would pass without the one thing in it 
that was wanted most. Accordingly, it seems to have been 
arranged at an interview between the leader of the Con- 
servatives and the Emperor himself that on the third read- 
ing that party should turn round and vote against the Bill 
as a whole. This was done on Saturday, when a majority 
of 116 to 111 in favour of the Bill, minus the Expulsion 
clause, was turned into a ma‘ority of 169 to 98 against it. 
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In considering this little history it is impossible to avoid 
the question, What was the Emprror’s part in it and what 
the Cuancettor’s? The Ministry of which Prince Bismarck 
is chief is credited with extreme care in making sure of its 
ground, in ascertaining the facts, before entering upon 
any sort of enterprise. Apparently, nothing could have 
been easier for a man so keenly perceptive and so well 
served as Prince Bismarck than to have made a very near 
guess at the reception which this Expulsion clause was 
likely to meet when presented to Parliament. Possibly, the 
clause was not regarded at first as of essential importance ; 
and though we can understand “trying it on” with the House, 
considering how much the minds of its members may have 
been affected by the formidable conduct of recent strikes, 
yet the gain of “ permanence” for the rest of the measure 
would have been so great that the Government might well 
have been contented with it. But if the Expulsion clause 
was regarded from the first as that part of the Bill by 
which it was to stand or fall, we should have expected 
that so harsh a proposal would not have been hazarded 
without careful inquiry into the chances of its acceptance. If, 
however, this was the CHANCELLOR’s own Bill, then we must 
suppose either that he was indifferent to any such inquiry, 
or that he made a painstaking and yet utterly erroneous 
estimate of the opposition that awaited his demands. But 
neither supposition is acceptable, unless we import the theory 
of declining faculty, which appears unwarranted. How 
little likely it was that the Expulsion clause would pass is 
shown by the fact that the second reading of the Bill with- 
out that most objectionable provision was carried by a 
majority of no more than five in a House of 227 members, 
It is difficult to imagine that the CHANCELLOR, with eyes 
and ears everywhere, could have been unaware of a state 
of feeling which, as soon as it was ascertained, would have 
shown him the hopelessness of attempting to force an Ex- 
pulsion clause into such a measure as the Anti-Socialist Bill, 
then to be made permanent. Of course it is conceivable 
that the German CHANCELLOR counted on some advan 
tage in the rejection of the Bill, if he missed the greater 
advantage of getting it passed. But, if so, we have yet to 
discover what that benefit is ; and, till it is discovered, we 
must abide by the conclusion that either Prince Bismarck 
made an astonishing miscalculation when he hoped to force 
these demands in toto on the Reichstag, or else that the 
blunder was not his at all: his better judgment being over- 
ruled by his very masterful master, who does seem capable 
of persisting in heady mistakes. 

The effect of this little episode on the course of the 
elections is hardly likely to be favourable to the Govern- 
ment, we fancy; though no sensible man will venture to 
dogmatize in discussing the domestic affairs of a foreign 
country. The unreasonable and even threatening behaviour 
of the strike-organizers has to be considered, and its sup- 
posed origin in Socialist persuasion. This is pretty sure 
to increase alarm at the rapid advance of Socialist doc- 
trine, which in Germany is no milk-and-water produc- 
tion, whatever Herr Beset may say about it in his place 
in Parliament ; and so the Government will find a less 
hesitating support in some quarters for its measures of 
repression. On the other hand, the decision of the Reichs- 
tag may fairly be taken to represent the general drift 
of feeling and opinion; Herr Bexet is doubtless right 
when he boasts that his disciples are rapidly adding to 
their numbers in the electorate, while the German 
Socialists are organized as no similar body in Europe is, 
being as dutiful to their leaders as Trades-Unionists 
are in England ; and if these men are hardened or ex- 
asperated by a yet more rigorous anti-Socialist Bill, which 
may only have failed for a time, we can scarcely doubt that 
they have many sympathizers amongst the general body of 
the people. To be sure, the Emreror spoke fair words of the 
“* masses” only the other day; and much is made of the 
accident-insurance schemes, the provision-for-old-age-and- 
sickness laws, as in efiect a wise and beneficent application 
of Socialist doctrine itself. But whatever may be the de- 
sign of these measures in very truth, and though they may 
(we are not arguing that question) work out in a whole- 
some and kindly way, the common interpretation of them is 
that they are but devices for bringing the working popula- 
tion into partnership with the State as it stands, and into 
dependency on its undisturbed existence however tyrannical 
it may become. Like the Bill which has just been rejected, 
these measures are but the expression of a fear and a means 
of appeasing it. So the people are taught by a widespread 


undoubtedly a grave danger to the State, even if they are 
less formidable than they seem to a Government which 
dreads their operations as much as any other trouble they 
may have to encounter. 


OUR CURATES. 


HE title of The QueEN v. The Bishop of Rocuestzx 

suggests the spacious times of great ELIzaBETH, or the 
execution of Bishop FisHer, a former occupant of that see 
in the palmy days of the great widower, rather than the 
quarrel between a vicar and his curate, which it is really 
intended to denote. The name of the suit is explained by 
the fact that the vicar, Mr. Baker, of Woolwich, sought to 
prohibit the Bishop from making him pay his curate 
quarter’s salary. The form of the action, if not the course 
of the proceedings, recalls the famous process in David 
Copperfield, where a common assault led to an ecclesiastical 
sortie against one of the assailants for the promotion of 
his soul’s health, as well as the correction of his manners 
and excesses. The Queen’s Bench Division was invited to 
restrain the Bishop of Rocuester for that he, not having 
the fear of Gop before his eyes, but rather moved by the 
instigation of the Devil, had insisted upon Mr. Baker 
paying the Reverend Ricnarp Stevens, his curate, a 
certain sum due to the latter in good and lawful money of 
Great Britain. To the lay mind it appears singular that these 
two reverend gentlemen, having failed to settle their differ- 
ences as gentlemen, reverend or otherwise, should, did not 
implead one another in the County Court. But it seems 
that the Bishop still possesses a sort of domestic jurisdic- 
tion, which the esurient curate may, if he pleases, invoke. 
It is, perhaps, based upon that Scripture, “Thou shalt 
“not muzzle the ox which treadeth out the corn.” At 
all events, Mr. Srevens claimed his money from his 
Father in Gop, and, what is more, he got it; and, 
what is still more, the Divisional Court refused to 
take it away from him. When Lord CHELMsForD was 
removed from the Woolsack to make room for Lord 
Carrns, he complained that he had not even received the 
month’s notice which must have been given to a housemaid. 
He had, however, to go without it ; and his only attainable 
vengeance was to say, “The late Government was the 
“ Dery ; this is the Hoax.” But every one has not Lord 
CHELMSFORD’s caustic wit; and Mr, Stevens had, luckily 
for himself, a more substantial method of redress. It is not 
easy for a mundane critic rightly to divide the word of 
truth or the mutual provinces of these holy men, The 
vicar wrote to the curate, “ I summarily dismiss you from 
“ the curacy post ”—-which is possibly English, and is cer- 
tainly abrupt. He gave as his reasons—first, that the 
curate did not perform his duties satisfactorily ; and, 
secondly, that he had made “abominable charges ” against 
his spiritual superior, which he would neither substantiate 
nor withdraw. Students of human nature will not have 
much difficulty in determining which of these two pretexts 
was, in the eyes of the writer, the more important. The 
second item in the indictment, like the lady’s postscript in 
Old Mortality, destroys whatever faint interest may have 
been excited by the earlier portion of the letter. But the 
vicar had his legitimate remedy in a suit for libel or 
slander. 


The curate, like Esa1as, was very bold, and, unlike 
Esa1as, very facetious. He began his reply with the fervent 
exclamation, “ How funny!” and he went on to observe, 
with Christian courtesy, “ You are evidently drawing near 
“ the end, and that a lunatic asylum. We shall see what 
“ the County Court will say to your brilliant idea of sum- 
“mary dismissal.” This has not been seen, as we have 
already pointed out, inasmuch as the episcopal authority 
has cast its shield over this brilliant specimen of the clerical 
demecracy. To the curate’s letter there is a real postscript, 
which may be described, like the picture which led to Mr. 
Wuistter’s suing Mr. Ruskin for libel, as an exquisite 
gem. “ By-the-bye,” wrote this minister of the Gospel, 
“don’t tell any more deliberate lies about my leaving 
“ St. Michael’s—that, for example, we had a misunder- 
“standing about your choir. It will only compel me to 
“tell the truth about you, and I had rather such dirty 
“ linen was washed at home.” The “bare, ruined choir 

of St. Michael’s, Woolwich, mourns the loss of Mr. STEVENS, 
whose pious labours are now bestowed upon the happy 


and ever-increasing body of Socialist propagandists, who are 


parish of Enfield. His claim for 37/. 10s.—the loss of 
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which, as he plaintively says, “‘ but for the special providence 
“of Gop, might have proved disastrous to him”—was 
allowed by the Bishop, on the advice of his Chancellor, 
and on what are usually recognized as the principles 
controlling such matters. A curate, unlike a Lord Chan- 
cellor, cannot be dismissed without notice, whether he has 
defamed his vicar or not, and notice Mr. Stevens certainly 
did not receive. Yielding to the modern passion for the 
camera obscura, which achieved such brilliant results in the 
Sherborne case, the Bishop and his Chancellor washed this 
linen in private. But, as nothing was discussed except the 
engagement, the sudden dismissal, and the amount due, 
these elaborate precautions for preventing publicity were 
even more ridiculous than in the case of Sherborne. The 
Court held that the Bishop had decided the point, that it 
was within his power to decide, and that, therefore, they 
could not interfere. So Mr. Srevens carries off the 
honours of war, and very pretty honours they are. If he 
does not “boss the entire show,” he at least airs his voca- 
bulary and receives his money. There are various types of 
curate. One of them has been described with admirable 
skill and humour in Mr. Anstey’s Pariah. For ourselves, 
we should not select Mr. Stevens as combining all the 
qualities best suited to parochial utility. But that may be 
enly our antiquated Toryism. 


ANTI-SQUARE FACE. 


. meeting at the Mansion House on Wednesday was 
held for a good purpose, and came to a commendable 
decision. It was summoned to consider the best way of 
effecting that civilization of Central Africa for which (when 
combined with profitable possession) we are all, English, 
French, and Germans, so exceedingly anxious. On the 
whole, it talked less cant than any meeting of the kind we 
know to have occurred for some years. Its freedom from 
sin was entirely due to the fact that, instead of talking ex- 
clusively about what Africans ought to do or be made to do, 
it devoted itself to what Europeans can do in the way of 
reforming themselves and not the benighted native. That 
is certainly the right end for a beginning. We are much 
more sure to succeed for ene thing, and then for another 
there is enough to be done. To prevent the black from 
hunting down his fellow-black is good, but not the worst 
or least effective way of succeeding in this pious task has 
hitherto been somewhat neglected. It is to cease supplying 
him with the filthy rum which adds a quite superfluous 
bestiality to his native barbarism, and the flint-lock 
muskets which help him in his hunt for slaves. We civilized 
and civilizing whites have hitherto supplied him with these 
things, at the very time that we were denouncing him for 
the use—perfectly well foreseen and inevitable—which he 
was going to make of them. Let us stop doing that, and 
not only will our efforts to check the slave trade become 
the more effectual, but our preaching is like to be the better 
listened to by the natives, who see that we do not seek our 
own profit in the sale of the means of corruption and the 
instruments of slave-hunting. 

The point was put most excellently by Lord GranviLuz, 
and also by the Duke of Firz. It is highly characteristic 
of a certain form of philanthropic bigotry that the Anti- 
Slavery Society should have thrown some cold water on the 
meeting. The Society has been so frightened at the pro- 
ap that its own object should be obscured as to beg that 

@ members of the meeting would not talk, or ask the 
Brussels Conference to talk, of anything but slavery. We 
should wish to speak with respect of a body which has 
deserved not a little ; but this protest of theirs is nothing 
but bigotry, of a decidedly short-sighted kind. The sale 
of bad spirits and firearms by Europeans is an undoubted 
cause of corruption, and does, indeed, tend to the promotion 
of slave-hunting. To stop it will be, not a postponement, 
but a step, and an effectual one, towards the great end. 
Besides, it is so much better for reformers to begin by reform- 
ing themselves. For our part we could quite cheerfully have 
seen the meeting go further than it did. If it had asked the 
A the Betcrans toaid in putting a stop to expeditions 
waich cannot get on without the services of porters hired— 
commonly for rum and firearms—from native chiefs, no 
= harm would have been done, but rather good. More 
toad, than that, it would be a distinct gain if the ivory 
linsdaed. were stopped for a time, or at least strictly 

Africa being what it is, legitimate trade so-called 


is mainly carried on by the labour of porters, who, in plain 
English, are kidnapped slaves. The hire, whether the 
carriers are needed for expeditions or for caravans, goes to 
the chief who kidnaps the bearers. He would, no doubt, 
possess slaves whether the Europeans were at hand with 
their rum, flint-locks, and calico, or not ; but he would have 
no motive to possess so many, to kidnap his neighbours on 
so large a scale, and still less to send the poor wretches 
tramping over hundreds of miles, to be left on the coast as 
often as not, if the tempter were not there with his trade, 
legitimate or other. It is needless to repeat what has 
so often been said about the share European explorers 
have had in opening and showing the way to the slave- 
hunters. Tippoo Tis, for one, would not be where he is 
if white men, with their mouths full of fine talk about 
the interests of civilization, the extension of science, and 
the increase of knowledge, had not taken him there. 
The speakers at Wednesday's meeting were obviously well 
aware of the fact, though they did not state it quite so 
crudely. They also showed—and perhaps this accounts for 
the cold water of the Anti-Slavery Society—some under- 
standing of the truth that slavery is, after all, indigenous in 
Africa, and not to be abolished out of hand without an 
amount of destruction which might, for some generations at 
least, counterbalance the good the abolition could possibly 
do. Moreover, where both master and slave are on the 
same level of civilization, have the same habits and the 
same colour, it is a very different institution to that which 
existed in the West Indian Islands—a thing inevitable, 
perhaps, but certainly based originally on horrible cruelty 
and fraud, and incapable of amelioration by that process of 
elevation of the slave which accompanied the gradual 
extinction of villenage in Europe. Among the blacks this 
remedy is possible, and may also be solid if it is applied 
gradually. The South African Company has promised to 
do its best to bring about the reformation in this one 
effectual way. In the meantime it has promised not to sin 
itself, and asks other Europeans in Africa to do likewise. 
We cannot conceive of an object or a course of procedure 
which better deserves the approval of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. No more can be done till Africa is actually under 
the effectual rule of Europeans. 


ESPECIALLY MR. O'BRIEN. 


Spee the famous historical parallel which the un- 
fortunate examinee was desired to draw between 
HannipaL and Laurie, there has been nothing 
quite so good as the elaborate comparison instituted by the 
Daily News between Mr. Joun Moruey and Mr. 
O’Brien. We hardly know which of the two politicians 
will feel, or even ought to feel, the more flattered ; and we 
are almost equally at a loss to guess which of the two “ men 
“ of letters,” the present editor of United Jreland or the 
former editor of the Fortnightly Review, has the best reason 
to plume himself on the compliment. Their literary styles, 
you see, are so unlike; and, though that, of course, may, 
according to a well-known law of intellectual polarity, have 
made them enthusiastic admirers of each other's writings, 
it may, on the other hand, have strengthened in each of 
them the writer’s natural preference for the manner which 
he has made his own. As regards their political characters, 
however, the parallel drawn between them by the common 
and impassioned admirer of both in the chief metropolitan 
organ of their party will be studied by either subject of it, 
we should think; with close attention, with the view, if it 
is found flattering, of confirming it by the response of con- 
sciousness, and in the opposite case of discovering how the 
parallelist has managed to go so far astray. 

On the whole, however, it seems so framed—and perhaps 
its precision and value rather suffer on this account—as in 
any case to save the amour propre of its subjects. For 
instance, we are told that “in Mr. Moruey the intel- 
“ lectual predominates, and in Mr, O’Brisn the emotional” ; 
and at first sight this seems calculated to be displeasing 
to Mr. O’Brien. But what follows? Why this. “ Not 
“but what, to paraphrase in a better sense a famous 
“judgment on two public men, there is a great deal 
“of the emotional in Mr. Morty and of the in- 
“tellectual in Mr. O'Brisn.” In other words, there 
is a great deal of Mr. Mortey in Mr. O’Brien, and of 
Mr. O’Brien in Mr. Mortsy—particularly Mr. O’Batey. 
The difference is—for there is a difference—“ that the 
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“ springs of the emotional lie deep down in Mr. Mor.ey’s 
“nature, and rush to the surface of the tempera- 
“ment of Mr. O’Briex.” The phrase “rush to the 
“ surface” appears to us ill chosen; it is even, indeed, 
a confusion of metaphor due to the writer’s having mis- 
taken what he must have meant by “the springs of the 
“ emotional.” Had he used the word “wires,” the mis- 


philanthropy and Mrs, Gossacr’s shortcomings were, there- 
fore, wholly beside the question. Dr. Barnarpo fails to 
see, and the Master of the Rotts omitted to teach him, 
that he is not Parliament, nor the law of England, nor even 
a judge. It may be most desirable that cruel and barbarous 
parents should be deprived of the custody of their off- 
spring. But the law must do it, and not Dr. Baryarpo, 
Mrs. GossaGe, even if she were a paragon of virtue, would 


take would not have occurred. But to proceed to “this 
“ great resemblance” and, as we have had nothing 
but differences as yet, “excellent differences” no doubt, 
but still differences—a certain desire is begotten in us, 


asin many students of “historical parallels,” to reach a | 


point of similarity—“ the great resemblance between them 
“jis in the absolute sincerity, the intense earnestness, 
“ the outspoken courage, and the profound convictions of 
“the two men. To each alike politics are a duty and a 
“ creed—not a game or an excitement”-—not an excite- 


ment, because neither of them can get excited, and not a | 


game, because there are notoriously no stakes. ‘ Both men 
“ would probably——perhaps we may say would certainly— 
“ much rather be out of public life than in it. Both men 
“ are drawn into the clamorous political struggle by a re- 
“entless sense of duty. Self-sacrifice, self-forgetfulness 


“ are the characteristics of each.” Self-sacrifice, applied by | 
Mr. Morey to that reputation which is part of himself, | 


and self-forgetfulness, illustrated in its total obliviousness 
of that former self which assured the electors of West- 
minster that it would not so much as consider the ques- 
tion of Home Rule. Mr. O’Brien’s displays of these 
virtues are too frequent and familiar to require notice. 
He has shown noble self-sacrifice in his willingness to be 
friends with men of whose moral characters he has ex- 
pressed so low an opinion as he has of that of Sir GzorcE 
TREVELYAN, and he forgets himself every day in United 
Ireland, Mr. Morwey and Mr. O’Brien are, in fact, exact 
counterparts of each other. Long may they both be spared 
to us as stanch, if undesigning, supporters of the Unionist 
cause ! 


A PUGNACIOUS PHILANTHROPIST. 


HATEVER else may be said of Dr. Barnarpo, he 
certainly possesses the English characteristic of not 
knowing when he is beaten. It is, perhaps, less to his credit 
that he should have elicited the sympathy of the Master 
of the Rotts. Lord Esuer is undoubtedly fond of showing 
what are called human feelings, which sometimes find 
vent in flattery and sometimes in the other thing. Mrs. 
WELDON came in for a good deal of flattery, and the mother 
of Harry Gossace, the lad over whose body this litigation is 
raging, received a plentiful supply of the other thing. Con- 
sidering that the character of Mrs. GossaGE was not before 
the Court, and that she had no opportunity of defending 
herself, it is a little strong for the President of an appellate 
tribunal to describe her as he did. Mrs. GossaceE is 
accused—whether rightly or wrongly we do not know—of 
abandoning her child to an organ-grinder, for the purpose 
of getting him out of the way. That is not a nice thing 
to do, and none of Lord Esuer’s fashionable friends would 
think of doing it. It is not wise to be poor, or to have 
no means of obtaining regular employment enough to keep 
the smallest family in decent comfort. But it is better to 
work for an organ-grinder than to starve, and probably 
most boys, not being like elderly gentlemen with delicate 
nerves, would prefer the organ to the “house.” At any 
rate, there is a great deal of truth and point in Mr. 
Forses Lankester’s remark that he and the Court know less 
about the man to whom Dr. Barnarpo gave the boy than they 
know of the organ-grinder. The Master of the Rotts 
replied, “‘ You do not engage my sympathies by such a line 
“of argument.” It may be delicately suggested to the 
Master of the Rotts that the object of counsel is not so 
much to engage his valuable, but facile, “‘ sympathies,” as to 
rove that their clients are right in law. Even Lord 
HER was reluctantly driven to admit that in this case 
Mrs. GossaGe has a legal claim upon Dr. Barnarpo for the 
recovery of her son, and he had to give judgment in her 
favour. When, if ever, the boy is produced in Court, then 
will be the proper time to consider what the mother has 
done to disqualify her for taking him in charge. On 
Monday Dr. Barnarvo had to show some cause why he 
should be allowed to interfere between a mother and her 
child. He entirely failed to show it, although he argued 
on his own behalf with a good deal of ability. His 


not be entitled to select the boy she liked best out of Dr, 
Barnarpo’s homes. 
| The fact is that, if the boy were recovered, as, after this 
lapse of time and the possibility of another appeal, is not 
| very likely, he would be claimed, not by his mother, but by 
a rival institution to Dr. Barnarpo’s. This rival institu. 
tion is a Roman Catholic one, and the directors of it wish 
| to purge poor Harry Gossace’s mind of his Protestant 
errors. That is an intelligible desire on their part. To 
_ make this proselyte they are prepared to compass sea and 
| land. They will do it, indeed, in the personally comfortable 
form of sending Dr. Barnarpo to Canada, where, as his 
_ friend Lord Esuer tells him, he must in the last resort go. 
‘Still, they seem in earnest about it, and, as they have got 
| the mother on their side, they are better off for controversial 
| purposes than Dr. Barnarpo. It is the merest truism to 
/say that the Courts of law have nothing to do with 
| Feligious differences, and Mrs. Gossace has a perfect right 
to decide what religion Harry shall be taught, though she 
may not herself care much about any. Dr. Barnarpo’s ob- 
ject is apparently to gain time, and he has been allowed three 
weeks for entering an appeal to the House of Lords. It is. 
said that the House of Lords will, in the meantime, decide 
Mr. Bett Cox’s case, and hold that from the granting of a 
writ of habeas corpus there can be no appeal at all. If this 
rumour—which is, of course, mere gossip—should prove 
true, we presume that the judgments of the Master of the 
Rotts and Lord Justice Fry will be rendered nugatory. 
It is a somewhat odd and irregular thing that a writ of 
habeas corpus should be appellable. It is often imperative 
that the writ, if granted at all, should be granted at once, 
as delay would render the execution impossible. Before the 
Judicature Acts, when the old Courts of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer sat in Westminster Hall, 
the applicant for a habeas corpus, if unsuccessful in one 
Court, might go to another, until he had exhausted the 
list. But, if he were successful, there was an end of 
the matter, and nobody ever dreamt of the Exchequer 
Chamber, much less of the House of Lords. It seems 
nothing short of monstrous that when a subject of the 
QueEEN is in unlawful durance, and his deliverance has 
been ordered by a Court of competent jurisdiction, his 
gaolers may keep him in custody for months by a series 
of possibly vexatious appeals. If the final decision should 
be adverse to the “ body,” the body may be none the 
worse, inasmuch as it may “have caused” itself to be 
conveyed beyond the seas. The existence of a reasonable 
doubt, such a doubt as divides judicial opinion, should be 
enough to ensure the immediate and permanent release of 
any person detained against his will. 


THE EARLIER PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 


= is not usually a very profitable exercise of the in- 
genuity to attempt to forecast the character of the 
debate on the Address from the tenor of the circulars 
addressed to the principal Parliamentary parties by their 
respective chiefs. In the present instance, however, the 
language employed in at least one case does undoubtedly 
seem a little more pointed than usual. The urgency of the 
summons in a Ministerial circular is always regarded as 
more or less conventional; and even Lord Hanrtincroy' 8 
warning to the Liberal-Unionists that “matters of im- 
“ portance will probably come under immediate consider- 
“ation” may perhaps partake to some extent of that 
character. But Mr. Guiapstone’s letter has been 

by general consent in a more serious sense. His declara- 
tion that “the condition of public affairs is not with- 
“out some peculiar features,” and that, in consequence, 
“the opening of the Session may be of pressing I 
“terest,” is understood to be significant; and, imas 
much as it rests with Mr. Gxapstoxe to fulfil bis 


own prophecy, at any rate to his own satisfaction, 20 


statement to which he wishes significance to attac 
it-may not 


| must ipso facto acquire it. For, - though 
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be in his power to give “ pressing interest,” in the genuine 
sense of the word, to any Parliamentary questions which 
do not intrinsically possess it, it is competent to him to 
discuss them as if they did; which, of course, would be 
quite sufficient for his purpose. And so, again, though the 
iarity of the “peculiar features” of public affairs 
should be visible to nobody but himself, it would be enough 
that he perceived it, and was of opinion that a fortnight’s 
Parliamentary debate would not more than suffice to do 
justice to it. ; 
The importance of this consideration becomes especially 
apparent when we descend to details; because we then 
require no special information as to the “ peculiar features ” 
observed by Mr. GiapsToneE to enable us to enumerate at 
jeast four specific subjects on which the Opposition may 
talk, if they choose to do so, for an indefinite length of 
time. There is, first, of course, the perennial subject of 
Mr. Batrovur’s administration ; and the mere fact that the 
leader of the Opposition has been more unhappy than usual 
in his recent attempts to furnish himself with “cases” 
against the Irish Executive is of less importance than the 
inferences deducible from the industry with which this 
attempt has of late been prosecuted. The martyrs whom 
he has succeeded in mustering this year are perhaps a 
shadier and seedier lot than he has ever before got together ; 
but Mr. GLADsTONE may be trusted to review them with a 
Falstaffian equanimity. After all, they are “ food for 
“ powder,” like the fat knight's recruits, and will stand up 
to be riddled by the fire of Mr. Batrovr as well as their 
betters. Secondly, there is the question of Irish land-pur- 
chase ; on which, especially if it finds a place in the Speech 
from the Throne, we shall very likely hear a vast deal from the 
t statesman who himself proposed to risk one hundred 
and odd millions on that undertaking, as well as from the 
smaller statesman who cherishes regretful recollections of 
his own little Bill on the subject, too early cut off, that 
“ Young Marce.tvus” of a measure which might, if it had 
been spared, have carried the name of Tr-y-Ly-n to the 
latest posterity. The fact that the great statesman and the 
smaller statesman and all their associates of the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench are pledged up to the hilt to the principle 
which they propose to attack is of course a reason why they 
should not attack it ; but it is also a reason why, if they 
do attack it, they should do so at inordinate length. 
The grosser the inconsistency, the more voluminous is the 
verbiage found necessary to explain it. Thirdly, there is 
the Portuguese question—with respect to which it is quite 
possible that Mr. Giapstone's “ regrets” at the necessity 
of “coercing” Portugal may have developed into a con- 
Viction, also fruitful of much oratory, that it was not neces- 
sary to coerce her at all. Lastly, there is the Report of 
the Special Commission, to which—though it is quite pos- 
sible that the Opposition may not enjoy discussing it quite 
4s much as they pretend to expect—they will be bound in 
common decency to devote a more or less abundant measure 
of discussion. And when to these we add the host of minor 
matters which may always crop up during a debate on the 
Address—such; for instance, as a former Chief Secretary's 
proposed challenge of the Government's abnormal, and in- 
deed unprecedented, appointment of an Attorney-General 
for Ireland to the Chief Justiceship (though Mr. Mor.ey 
discreetly said that either he or “perhaps some Irish 
“member” would bring the matter forward, and we cer- 
tainly think that “ perhaps some Irish member” had better) 
—it will be evident that there is a fair prospect of long, if 
not lively, discussions in the first weeks of the Session. 


RECENT CHANGES IN DRILL. 


THE improvements in firearms and the invention and intro- 
= duction of magazine rifles and shooting machines of various 
kinds have had a natural result in causing alterations in, or it 
may be said in revolutionizing, the tactical training of the soldier. 
And as infantry form the great bulk of armies and receive and 
deliver the largest share of fire, the changes affect them in the 
highest degree. We therefore find that Continental -nations as 
Well as ourselves have recently adapted their drill-books and 
regulations to the new conditions, and that many time-honoured 
impressive movements and evolutions are rapidly becoming 
obsolete. _ The Germans, who are supposed to be the most prac- 
tical and intelligent of nations as regards military matters, and 
Who have had the greatest experience of modern war, have 
in this also taken. a. decided lead; and, with the thoroughness 
distinguishes all they undertake, have so completely altered 
and modified regulations drawn.up so short a time ago as 1876 


that the latest edition of their drill-book really constitutes an 
entirely new manual. 

It says much for the German authorities that they can so com- 
pletely divest themselves of prejudices and old traditions and look 
facts straight in the face in the way they have done in their last 
production. In former years no nation set more store by rigid 
discipline and precision of movement, no army paid greater atten- 
tion to the details of drill and parade, and none was accustomed 
to comply so closely with the letter of the regulations that 
governed it. The battalions commanded by the Great Frederick 
were taught to keep their intervals and dressing, even during 
movements for long distances across country, with an exactness 
which has not only never been equalled since, but of which it is 
almost impossible for officers of to-day to form an adequate concep- 
tion. Frederick's peculiar tactics and favourite flanking manceuvre 
required for success the same precise cohesion and combination 
between the component parts of his force in the field as were 
usually expected only on the parade-ground. A trifling increase 
or decrease of intervals during the preparatory march would mar 
the continuity of his ultimate line of battle, and check or hinder 
the force and directness of his blow. To ensure success marching 
had to be studied as a fine art, and the soldier converted into a 
piece of mechanism whose action might be relied on under any 
circumstances. Discipline was therefore merciless, and drill a 
Moloch to which all else was sacrificed. Frederick’s successes 
perpetuated his methods, and the traditions of his reign may be 
said to have underlain modern tactics until the last few years. 
With us particularly his system has taken root, and become accli- 
matized, and even at the present moment, when we have just 
seen a new manual of drill introduced, much that owes its origin 
to him still survives. 

All Englishmen are conservatives at heart, and the army is 
avowedly so almost to a man. We therefore find that, while 
the Prussians themselves have at length entirely discarded the 
old models, and frankly accepted and given way to the new con- 
ditions of things, we have followed their lead more tentatively, as is 
our wont, and our new “infantry drill” still retains many of the 
old formations which they have now discarded even for purposes 
of parade. They have ceased entirely to consider the interests of 
the spectator. The old show movements and complicated evolu- 
tions, which we to a great extent yet cherish, and which are 
intended chiefly for the edification of the public, have gone for 
ever. The development of fire-action, its correct application, and 
the individual education of the men, are the sole objects at which 
their drill and training aim, and no part of his schooling during 
peace need be discarded by the soldier as superfluous when he 
takes the field. The most striking feature of the new system is 
that the battalion, formerly regarded as the unit on the battle- 
field, now sinks into comparative unimportance, and is treated 
simply as a convenient formation for the assemblage of large 
masses of troops. Its fighting formations no longer exist, and 
(what will appear the most startling innovation) it is no longer 
drawn up in line, as we have been, and are still, accustomed to 
see it. A German battalion on parade is now formed in a line 
of company columns, and it is the co-operation of these several 
columns with one another during the phases of the fight that is 
relied on to carry out the task to be accomplished. ‘The officer 
commanding a battalion now explains his intentions to the officers 
in charge of companies, and leaves the execution of his plan to 
their own discretion. He does not interfere with the mode adopted 
nor give any orders but such as are explanatory or of a general 
character. He acts, in fact, towards hiscompany leaders in much the 
same way that a brigadier in our service acts towards the officer 
at the head of one of his battalions. The system of decentralization 
which is the most noticeable outcome of the fire-effect of modern 
weapons is more strongly exemplified, however, when we come 
to examine the new German regulations that affect the smaller 
subdivisions of troops. Even the company is now considered too 
large to be the only fighting unit of the future, and accordingly 
we find that, as was the case with the battalion, it has yielded in 
importance to one of its component parts. A German company, 
consisting at war strength of 255 officers and men, is divided into 
three zugs, each of which, therefore, approximates in size to one of 
our companies, and this for the future is to be looked upon as a 
unit on the battlefield, and it is to its training that the greatest 
amount of attention is in the future to be paid. While in the 
previous regulations it was completely ignored, and no portion of 
the book was allotted to instructions affecting it, we now 
that it receives more notice than either company or battalion. 
The only portion, indeed, that exceeds the part allotted to the 
training of the zug is that devoted to the individual instruction 
of the soldier. This zug is the lowest unit under the command of 
an officer, and is to be led by a subaltern termed a zug leader. 
When it consists of sixteen files or more it is further to be sub- 
divided into half ziige; and these latter, in their turn, into sec- 
tions or groups, as they are termed when in extended order. As 
regards individual education the regulations state that the train- 
ing ef troops may be considered as successfully accomplished 
when they are capable of performing all that is required on 
service, and when it is no part of their duty in war to forget or 
lay aside any part of what they have been taught on the drill- 
ground. The recruit is almost at once to be allowed to handle a 
rifle and to be encouraged to acquire the rudiments of fighting in 
extended order from the time he joins. . He is. to be afforded 
opportunity early in his career of observing the action of small 
bodies of old soldiers under real conditions, and his zeal in 
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studying the principles of the attack and defence of positions 
is to be fostered by allowing him to take an active part in re- 
presentations of what would actually take place. A small 
opposing force is to be provided on all occasions which will 
stimulate him to note and take advantage of the lie of the 
ground and of cover, both for the purpose of enhancing his own 
fire-action and diminishing that of his antagonist. 


Experience, however, has shown that to lay much stress on the 
advantages of cover tends to make men lacking in enterprise, and 
checks the uniform progress of the advance. They are to be 
taught, therefore, that considerations as regards cover must be 
completely subordinated to those that govern fire-action, and that 
the straightest road to the enemy’s position is the best, and in 
the long run the safest also. It is “le général soldat” who will 
gain the battle of the future, and if he is not trained to a sense 
of responsibility in peace-time, it will be impossible to control 
his movements or direct his skill in the extended space of a 
modern battle-field. The time that can be devoted to instruc- 
tion during the few years he is with the colours is all too 
short to dwell on the ornamental side of his profession, and 
therefore nothing but what is likely to be of practical value is 
now of any importance. Marching, therefore, is not usually to 
be in step; dressing is to be by the right, unless otherwise 
specially ordered, and no exactly measured space is allotted to 
each man in the ranks. He is to stand lightly touching his 
comrades on either side, so that he can use his rifle comfortably 
and without constraint. Rigid formations and hard-and-fast 
rules are left behind, and principles of general application are 
substituted for the old rules of thumb. Yet fire-discipline is in- 
sisted on, and thus, while the soldier’s attention is diverted from 
wearisome ' details, it is taught to dwell on what is vital and 
essential. After all, what ts vital and essential? Nothing but the 
pluck and handiness of the soldier and the brains of the officer: 
and who shall put these in a manual ? 


GAMBLING. 


v. 


ACING in France is carried on every day from the 15th of 

February until the 15th of December. And, with the ex- 
ception of the month of August, which is devoted to Deauville 
and Dieppe, there are suburban meetings during the whole of 
this period, Sundays included. The gambling that results from 
this racing is, therefore, practically a never-ceasing evil, and has 
unquestionably caused a great amount of trouble in Paris. We 
referred, in our last article upon this subject, to the Paris Mutuels, 
and explained their working. Now money has to be found 
somehow for the poorer classes to get to the Mutuel and back 
their ‘fancies, and thus the ouvrier anticipates his wages and keeps 
his wife without food, the clerk “ cooks” his books, and the shop- 
boy “ fingers the till.” M. Goblet must surely be convinced by 
this time that he made a huge mistake when he attempted to do 
away with bookmakers ; for it is unquestionably the fact that 
what he has given the Parisians instead is a tenfold evil, affecting, 
as it does, every class of society. 

Women play an important part in Paris gambling, especially in 
the racing portion of it. This, however, applies chiefly to the 
lower classes. About one-third of the crowd on a suburban race- 
course is com of the fair sex. And what women they are! 
culled from all the bas fonds of the pleasure-loving city, the sort 
of women who could lead a revolution, defend a Bore and 
with cheerful lightheartedness set fire to a street of houses. They 
all bet, and when they lose of course it is the fault of the jockey, 
or of the trainer, or of the owner, who gave instructions to have 
his horse “pulled.” Truth to tell, French gamblers are very bad 
losers, and the scenes that occur when a favourite is beaten are 
not of an edifying nature. Men and women join in.howling and 


reaped a veritable harvest owing to the great numbers of strangers 
who were in Paris attracted by the Exhibition. 


Who has not seen Mr. Toole in Artful Cards, which was an ada 
tation of La Clé played at the Palais Royal, and which accurately 
represented one of these parties? The card table is suddenly 
turned into a grand piano, and the gambling becomes a musical 
evening. Various other instruments incidental to roulette are 
transformed into musical instruments. The farce was, of course, 
an exaggeration, but these private “ hells” nevertheless exist 
and as all money found on the premises is seized by the police, 
the players have to resort to all kinds of subterfuge when the 
three loud knocks are heard which indicate the presence of the 
commissaire. It very rarely happens, however, that the culprits 
are prosecuted. Names and addresses are taken, and the money 
confiscated, and later on the offenders are warned that, if the 
continue their practices, they will be severely dealt with. But 
even with plenty of “ previous convictions” standing against 
them, the punishment they receive is scarcely ever worse than 
being forbidden to reside in Paris, or in any town within 
certain radius of Paris. The fact is, the police declare that 
these “hells” are of assistance to them in their search for 
criminals. They assert that when a man has committed a robbery, 
or even a murder, he will generally be found, sooner or later, 
mixed up in this disreputable crowd, and therefore roulettes are 
tacitly allowed, except when they become too numerous, or cause 
any grave scandal. Then the strong arm of the law is brought 
to work and a descent is made. 


There is one still lower form of gambling in Paris—namely, 
the game which is carried on. in the little back parlour of many 
of the English and American “ bars” which have multiplied 80 
much lately. The game is called “Farmer's Glory.” Now 
“Farmer’s Glory” is remarkably simple and innocent, but it 
leads to very high play amongst bookmakers, stable-boys, loafers, 
and, indeed, all those who manage to exist without a regular 
income. Of course it is illegal, and would not be tolerated, under 
any circumstances, by the police. But the fact is, you are only 
admitted to the “ back parlour” when you are known to the pro- 
prietor, and as the game is played with dice, there is no mise en 
scene to be disposed of if an unwelcome intruder makes his 
appearance. 


THE TONGUE OF THE HOUND, 


1 tongue of the foxhound, uttered as it is in the wilds ofa 
hunting country, resounding in the valleys, awakening the 
echoes in the cliffs, chiming over the uplands, or making the 
woodlands ring with music, far from the madding crowd, away 
from the music-hall, or stage-play, is one of the most melodious 
and spirit-stirring strains that can be heard in the world of 
sound. How came he by this tuneful tongue? It is as distinct in 
melody from the bark of a dog as anything well can be that is 
similar in its kind. We all know that a hound is not a dog, 
except as he may be so classified by the zoologist. The man who 
knows and loves his hound only uses the word dog, as he does 
the word bitch, to denote sex. He has his dog-hound and his 
bitch-hound, his dog-pack and his bitch-pack of hounds. In latter 
days these different packs have come to be called the large pack 
and the small pack; dogs being usually an inch or two higher 
than bitches—a small dog of value, the word dog only indicating 
sex, is put into the bitch-pack. 


But whence did this fine tongue come? Darwin tells us that 
no dog barked before he was domesticated, and, considering that 
the fox is classified with the dog, it is rather surprising that he 
should say so, for the fox in his wild state undoubte y barks. 
Who, amongst foxhunters, has not heard the short bark of the 
fox, calling’ for his mate, early in the morning of the balmy 
spring, telling the listener as he lies with his window open not 
far from a thick covert, that the sacred beast has not been sacri- 
ficed to save the souls of pheasants or keepers? The bark of 


shrieking at the jockey as he passes by to weigh in; and, indeed, | fox is exactly that of a small terrier, though a little shorter, and 

it is not unusual for sticks and umbrellas to take an active part | not shrill. Cor 

in the fray. But whence did the fine tongue of the hound come? Who says Mo 
The better class of women do not gamble much in Paris. | the English are not a musical nation? Mr. Baring-Gould declares Syr 

There’ are ge innumerable clandestine roulettes kept by | that they are, but that their minstrels were suppre by sel) 

demi-mondaines who have passed into retirement, and who| Henry VIII. and his stern daughter, Elizabeth. It is odd that bec 


squander their lives’ earnings on the green cloth; but the police 
are very severe on these establishments, and they are quickly 
scented out and suppressed. The ex-sirens who preside over 
these gambling resorts are a great pest, and carry on their 
nefarious trade in much the same way as do the lower class 
of money-lenders in London. They find out the addresses 
of people whom they see at the races—people whom they 
euspec 
sent to a little soirée time. Of course, very often the invitation 
is thrown into the fire, but sometimes it is accepted, and it is 
needless to add that the victim next day bitterly regrets his visit. 
These roulettes are never held twice in the same apartment. The 
old ladies are very wary, and they change their venue with every 

race meeting. Then, too, they have their touts, well-dressed 
men, who live at the best restaurants and frequent the best cafés, 
whose duty it is to ingratiate themselves with a likely-looking 
stranger and inveigle him to these ladies’ houses. Last year they 


t to be fond of a “ flutter”—and then an invitation is 


the English hound, alone of hounds, should have this melodious 
tongue. The Basset hound has a common bark, no better than 4 
spaniel’s, for he is French ; yet he is in personal appearance very 
like the beagle of Bewick's pencil, whose tongue was melody 
itself. It must have been of the beagle that Shakspeare wrote:— 


Their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed, and dew-lap’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like 
Fach under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 


There was feeling for music in those days. Shakspeare was.* 
hunter, bred in the purlieus of the forest, and the charm of forest 
music must have possessed him, for whose verse was ever 8 
musical as his? How is it, then, that the Basset hound 
the speech of a common dog, and the beagle of old sas 
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a chant? How is it that the dachshund, of German origin, 
talks like a dog, and the beagle, harrier, and foxhound intone 
their praise of nature ? 

In the early days of hunting, the stag, or rather the hart—a 
name improperly gone out of use—was the chief beast of the 
forest, and the pride, pomp, and circumstance of the glorious 
chase attended his taking and his death. But the hart was shot 
by an arrow from the bow, and the stricken deer was run down 
by gazehounds—hounds at gaze — 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungallé! play. 


To run a quarry with hounds having tongues to proclaim the 
track of his foot was an afterthought, and probably had its origin 
in running the hare with beagles. In the vast forests of Europe 
a line-hunter on the scent of an ungalled hart would be lost to 
all eternity. It is in England alone that the culture, which may 
almost be called a cult, of this hound’s tongue could have 

wn into a sort of passion. And it is the much-scorned fox- 
Easting uire of the last century, undeservedly scorned by the 
yotaries of another culture different from his, whose fine taste 
may be detected in the tongue of his hound, in his old mansions, 
in his gardens, his parks, his woods, and in country life as it is 
followed in England, who took pains to produce his foxhound. 


The hound has been bred by him for very many generations. 
The old beagle, the old slow line-hunting staghound, the harrier, 
and the modern foxhound have been bred with infinite care, like 
his sheep and his cattle, affording such a man as Darwin examples 
and evidence on which to found scientific theories. It must 
have been long ago that the hound’s tongue took his fancy, for no 
hound ever condescends to a common bark now. Such a vulgar 
thing must have been bred out of him for generations on genera- 
tions. In so-called puppy shows nowadays, when young hounds 
sent into the kennels are judged on their merits in shape and 
form, the tongue is not heard or judged any more than the 

or hunting qualities can be then judged. But no one for an 
instant would doubt that the hound would have his or her tune- 
ful tongue, soon to be known to the huntsman’s ear as surely as, 
or more surely than, the form, style, and colour are known to his 
eye. In the hound the note of the dog is different from the 
note of the bitch, as every huntsman knows; but it is all melody, 
and, when a single hound opens on scent, doubling his tongue, as 
some do, in a manner not unlike the jodel of the Swiss, the heart 
of the foxhunting squire rejoiceth, and the music of the woods 
and the fields is an inspiration. Let not the culture of the cities 
disguise the tastes generated in the fields. It is a taste, fresh, 
manly, vigorous, and sweet withal. The memory of the tongue 
of Sontag in a certain pack is very wild and sweet, as the memory 
of the voice of the greater Sontag, from whom she took her name, 
still sounds in one’s ear, as that of a saint in music. 


The hound's tongue is a eurious fact, and must have been the 
reward of careful breeding, we say in England, where heredity 
has been so much the guide of men, to enchant the musical ear of 
a musica] nation. Hounds are said to sing in their kennels, and 
huntsmen who fear that quarrels may arise are recommended, on 
the authority of the “ Badminton Library,” to let them sing. In 
hunting it was a necessity that hounds should be heard, and that 
the tongues of the hounds should vary, that the huntsman should 
lmow who spoke, and the hounds themselves should know the 
tongue of truth from that of the youthful babbler, and go to it. 
It would seem that this wild and beautiful ery from the wood- 
lands has arisen partly from the necessities of the modern chase ; 
but surely also from the musical instincts of the hunting man of 

land. “ Nimrod,” in The Horse and the Hound, quotes Addison’s 
Knight returaing a hound that had teen given to him as an “ ex- 
cellent bass,” whereas the note he wanted was a “ counter-tenor.” 
And this is a hint how the squires of bygone times valued the 
tongues of their hounds. The variety of note ina pack of fox- 
hounds is very great, but it is all musical, and stirs the spirit of 
the man, and even of his horse, to deeds of daring that the fasci- 
nating cry may not die away in the distance, and be lost to him 
left in the rear. 


The common names of hounds—Chauntress, Chorister, Clarinet, 
Concord, Dulcimer, Echo, Harmony, Lullaby, Madrigal, Melody, 
Monody, Music, Musical, Sappho, Songster, Songstress, Sontag, 
Symphony, Tunable, Tuneful, Violin, Vocal, Voluble—of them- 
selves enchant the ear, and so delicate does the ear of a huntsman 

me, that a slight variation in the note of a hound announcing 
uncertainty from a babbler, tells him that the hound has been too 
free with his tongue on riot (the hunting term for the scent of the 
Wrong animal), 

Hunting, like other things, has undergone its changes. Fields 

hunting and riding men are very large. Many hunt to ride, 
rather than ride to hunt, and much of the downright interest in 
hunting is lost in the madding crowd of riding men. But in the 
wild, outlying countries, away from the Shires, as they are called 
par excellence, there is hunting still, and a select field who know 
the hounds. The tongue of the hound is as charming as ever it 
was; but how many of the modern hard-riding are deaf to the 
Voice of the charmer, charm he never 60 wisely ? 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUP. 


Tue drawings of the late Spencer Vincent were known to but 
few out of the circle of his friends. He could never be properly 
called a professional artist, and with one exception he did not show 
his drawings publicly at any Gallery but the Dudley. A total of 
forty-two drawings, spread over something less than twenty 
years, was, as far as the public was concerned, the achievement 
of Spencer Vincent as an artist. But art was not his only field 
of honour. To lawyers he was known as the Editor, with his 
friend Wostenholme, of Jarman on Wills, and among boating 
men, as his friend Mr. J. Charles Whitehorne tells us in the 
preface to the Catalogue, he had the reputation of an accom- 
plished—indeed, a celebrated —oarsman, “ who had rowed for his 
college and his University, and coached the Cambridge crew at 
Putney. Another title he had, if not to fame,at least to honour, and 
that was as the first Sergeant-Major of the Inns of Court Rifles. 
“ Many years will have to pass, writes Mr. Whitehorne, “ before 
the recollection fades away of the ideal * Sergeant-Major, as we 
called him. He was in the prime of his health and strength, and 
many can recall the splendid manliness of the man, and the 
austere enthusiasm with which he swept us along with him, till 
there was none of us but would have sworn, and believed, that he 
was the best sergeant of the best company of the best regiment in 
Her Majesty’s service.” He was also for some years a writer on 
art for the Spectator, and those who remember his articles in that 
7 r will easily understand that it was not at the request of the 
editor that they ceased to appear. The reason the author gave for 
their discontinuance was characteristic—-“ he had said all he had’ 
to say, and did not write for money.” It is appalling to think what 
a dearth of art-criticism would set in if all art-critics were actuated 
by the same principles. Spencer Vincent was born on November 
8th, 1825, the son of the Vicar of Rowde, in Wiltshire, was 
educated at St. Paul's School and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was called to the Bar in 1851. Some time—we are not told ex- 
actly when, but not very early in life—he began to cultivate land- 
scape art under the direction of an uncle, Mr. R. W. Mackay, 
with whom he went to Switzerland and Italy. 

The earliest drawing here was begun about 1850, and was worked 
upon up to 1889—a fact very characteristic of the artist, who was 
never satisfied until he had realized his “total impression” of a 
scene, and went on sometimes for many years before he succeeded 
in doing it to his satisfaction. After his uncle, his next art com- 
panions (for he does not seem to have had any regular instruction) 
were the Fripps, the late G. Dodgson, and many others of the coterie 
of the Water-Colour Society, of which he became one of the inti- 
mates. It is as a clever amateur that we see him at this time 
(1855-1865), which Mr. Whitehorne calls his “ second period.” 
Then, as always, he left a great deal of his work unfinished ; but 
his sketches are always clear in intention and carried without 
hesitation as far as they go. Nearly all the earlier ones belong 
to Miss Vincent, and are scenes on the Thames, in Wales,. 
or the Lake district. “On the Thames above Teddington” (15), 
is a good specimen of his brighter moods, “Grange Bridge, 
Rorrowdale ” (32) of his graver. The latter, with its grey bride 
and bronze pool, has promise of fine colour, and nearly all of them 
show a grasp of the scene as a whole, a large conception whieh 
is personal, however the execution may suggest the example 
of others. This is the case, though perhaps not very 
specially so, with the fine “Looking towards Borrowdale” (38) 
and “Cookham Old Weir” (43). In the latter the feeling of 
space and the rush of the water are well realized. Perhaps to the 
end of his days his work was never so complete and satisfac 
as when paiating some scene on the River Thames. There is 
more complete mastery over subject, more perfect control over 
his means of expression, in such drawings as Mr. E. F. Buckley’s 
“ Monkey Island” (135) and Miss Flora Smith's “ On the Thames 
between Maidenhead and Wicklow” (126) than in most of his 
scenes in the Highlands; but the latter are his greater and more 
individual work. Ile might have painted the Teague as well as 
he did, or such accomplished and beautiful drawings as Sir W. H. 
Melvill’s “ Beachy Head” (62), and many another in England and 
Wales which are far above the ordinary level of amateur work ; 
but he would scarcely have justified a posthumous exhibition of 
his works, even under the friendly roof of the Burlington, if he 
had not drunk deep of the wilder and sublimer scenery of the 
Ilighlands. Of -Loch Aline he seems to have been specially 
fond; there are drawings of it from 1857, the first year he 
visited the Ilighlands, till 1871, or thereabouts. Dr. Blandford’s 
drawing of 1860 (46) is sweet and well finished, one of the 
best of his middle time ; but the best of all is the latest (102) be- 
longing to Miss Flora Smith, and exhibited at the Dudley in 1871. 
This is painted in a more sombre mood, but with a breadth and 
simplicity which are quite Girtinesque. Many will admire the 
subtle workmanship and fine play of light and colour in Mr. 
T. Valentine Smith's “ Ardtoruish Bay” (59), painted in 1863; 
but we agree with Mr. Whitehorne that it was between 1865 
and 1881, when he worked alone, that his powers were at the 
highest. In his finished drawings of Loch Torridon he is not 
perhaps always successful in subduing to perfect harmony the 
strange rich colours of mountain and lake; but there is no doubt 
about the force and freshness of his work, and we do not recollect 
any artist who has given so truly the curious green colour of a 
Highland Loch under certain atmospheric conditions. What he 
might have done if he had had more time to devote to his art is best 
seen, we think, in his drawings of Skye—an island whose stern 
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d scenery so many artists attempt without success. Some of 
them fail in realizing its sublimity, others cannot escape from a 
treatment verging on the melodramatic. Vincent thoroughly 
felt its grandeur, and set to work to realize it with all his heart 
and. soul and without the employment of professional tricks or 
borrowed sentiment. This is well seen in the views of Scuir- 
na-Gillean, lent by Sir W. H. Melvill and Judge Bacon (104 
and 113), and many another drawing and sketch. The sketches, 
indeed, like those lent by Miss Vincent (119, 120, and 127), and 
Mr. ‘Alexander Craig-Sellar (122), not to mention any more, 
suggest greater things than he ever realized ; but there is enough 
here of remarkable work, finished and unfinished, to well repay 
@ visit to the Burlington, and to insure that, at least for a short 
time longer, the better part of Spencer Vincent the artist will 
escape Libitina. 


: AMERICAN AND ENGLISH INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


~T the beginning of last week a judgment was given in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court which 
interests all intending assurers. To encourage thrift Parliament 
allows taxpayers who insure their lives to deduct from their 
taxable incomes the amount of annual premiums payable on 
their policies. And in accordance with that provision a Mr. 
Hefidon claimed to be allowed a sum of 62. 4s 2d. which he had 
aid on an insurance effected by him with the New York Life 
nsiirance Company. The Commissioners allowed the deduction, 
buf an appeal was made on behalf of the Crown, and on Monday 
of last week judgment was given by Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. 
Justice Hawkins. It was in favour of the Crown, on the ground 
that the New York Life Insurance Company, being an American 
institution, is not a Company within the meaning of the Act. It 
is understood that the judgment will be appealed against, and 
that, if necessary, the question will be taken to the House of 
Lords. For the present, however, it must be assumed that the 
ruling of the Queen’s Bench Division is correct. If it finally 
proves to’ be so, we venture to think that the law ought to be 
aménded, It is notorious, as Mr. Baron Pollock when giving judg- 
ment observed, that foreign insurance Companies do a very large 
business in this country, and it is certain that it is for the interest 
of the public that they should have a wide field of selection and 
the very best facilities for insuring. But if this decision is up- 
held, foreign insurance Companies of all kinds are placed at a dis- 
advantage compared with English Companies. Even in the case 
of wealthy insurers the ruling undoubtedly places the foreign 
Companies at a disadvantage. Suppose a professional man in 
receipt of a large income insures for so considerable a sum that the 
annttal premium amounts to 1oo/. a year. Ifthe insurance is 
effected with an English Company or English Companies, he 
escapes the tax on the 100/., which at the present rate would 
amount to 50s. a year. If he insures with foreign Companies, 
on the contrary, he has to pay the 50s. a year, and, unless the 
advantages offered by foreign Companies are greatly superior to 
those which are offered by English Companies, a payment of 
anything like 50s. a year will turn the balance decidedly against 
the foreign Companies, and in favour of the English. In short, 
the decision, if itis upheld, and if no amendment of the law takes 
place, narrows the field of selection open to English people desir- 
ing to insure their lives. That cannot have been the intention of 
Parliament. It is true, no doubt, as both Mr. Baron Pollock and 
Mr. Justice Hawkins point out, that the Act contemplated the 
registration of English Companies, and made an exception in 
favour of English Companies already existing and not registered. 
And it is quite true, of course, also that foreign Companies cannot 
be registered. But it is clear that the intention of Parliament 
was to provide security for policy-holders by requiring registra- 
tion,‘and at the same time to encourage thrift by granting the 
deduction. A Court of law, of course, is bound to interpret Acts 
of Parliament according to the received canons of interpretation. 
And we are not, therefore, arguing against the correctness of the 
decision given by the Queen’s Bench Division. Our object rather 
is to point out that, assuming the decision to be correct, it will 
have an unfortunate effect upon life assurance if the law is not 
amended, and that would be contrary to what. presumably was 
the intention of the Legislature. 

But while the judgment continues to settle the law, it clearly 
will give to the English Companies an advantage over their 
foreign competitors which, if they are wise, they will turn to 
good account. The fact that American Companies are doing so 
very large a business in this country, and that the business is 
growing year by year, is proof that our Companies do not give 
those facilities to the public which the latter expect. No doubt 
the American Companies have two advantages in the competi- 
tion.’ In the first place, the State of New York has a very 
stringent insurance law, and exercises very close supervision over 
the Companies. This of itself tends to inspire public confidence 
in the latter. On the other hand, our law is notoriously 
defective. Every now and then failures occur, showing mis- 
management, waste, and gross misconduct, which ought not to 
be possible in a well-governed country. And, although the 
necessity for an amendment of the law has been felt by all 
authorities for years past, nothing is done to render mismanage- 
ment'less possible. But, after all, several of our Companies are 
well managed and justly entitled to public confidence, and yet 


these well-managed Companies do not grow as might have been 
expected. Evidently there is something in the system of manage- 
ment which fails to attract business to them. Another advantage 
of the American Companies which must not be left out of account is 
that in the past the return upon investments has been much higher 
in the United States than in this country. But that advantage is 
becoming less and less every year. The city of New York lately 
borrowed at 24 per cent., and some of the best railway Companies 
are able to borrow at 3} per cent. Besides, it is not easy to see why 
an English Company cannot invest in most of the really good in- 
vestments which are open to American Companies, and only the 
really good ought to be chosen by either. We are afraid that the 
real reason why American Companies are able to compete so 
keenly with our own is that the former are more ready to meet 
the demands of the public by introducing changes when they 
find that their old attractions do not draw customers. For ex- 
ample, the American Companies issue non-forfeiture policies for 
five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years. At the end of the period the 
assured may either take in cash the surrender value of his policy, 
with a proportion of the accumulated surplus apportioned to the 
policy, and thus end his connexion with the Company, or he may 
receive his share of the accumulated surplus in cash, and con- 
tinue his insurance as before, or he may continue his insurance, 
and have his dividend added to the policy, or he may have the 
dividend applied to reduce future premiums. Even if he finds 
it necessary to stop paying premiums before the period expires 
for which the policy has been taken out, he can surrender the 
policy, and obtain instead a new paid-up policy equal to as many 
proportional parts of the amount originally assured as there have 
been full annual premiums paid. Some of our own Companies 
issue non-forfeiture policies, and some also issue — termin- 
able after a given number of years. But they do not give the 
liberal terms which are held out by their American competitors. 
There may, of course, be very good reasons why they should 
not. Into that we need not go. Our object just now is not to 
compare the American with the English practice. Much less is 
it to recommend the one at the expense of the other, but rather to 
urge upon our own Companies very strongly that they should use 
the present favourable opportunity to try to regain lost popularity. 
They should carefully examine their rules, with a view to see 
which of them can be relaxed or amended, so as to remove objec- 
tions now felt by the public, and they should also carefully consider 
what new facilities they can afford without in any way, of course, 
affecting the security of existing policy-holders. 

The first reform, undoubtedly, that ought to be introduced 
is retrenchment. We have often of late called attention to 
the dangerous rapidity with which the expenses of management 
are growing. Some Companies are, of course, honourable ex- 
ceptions. They still work at a proportion to the premium income 
which proves that they are fully alive to the importance of 
economy; but others, in the keenness of their competition, are 
spending more than they ought to do. A Company that lays 
out 15 per cent. of its premium income in attracting new business 
can hardly expect to retain the confidence of the public. A Com- 
pany which spends 20 per cent. will certainly not be regarded 
favourably by those who give the consideration which they ought 
to so important a thing as the insurance of their lives. But 
Companies which spend more than 20 per cent. of their premium 
income, unless, indeed, they are very new, will naturally be 
shunned by prudent assurants. . The exeéssive sums now spent in 
commissions to agents are amongst. the chief causes of the growth 
in the expenses of management. It is often said that the public 
do not rightly appreciate the value of. insurance, and that they 
would not insure ifthey were not persuaded to do so, Even if that 
were true, it would not be a defence of the present practice. To 
tell existing policy-holders that the security of their policy is 
lessened because too much is spent. in: inducing other people to 
take out policies, is hardly likely tobe:.regarded by them as & 
satisfactory justification. The first diity of am office is to make 
sure that the existing policies aré safe. .It is only when that is 
done that there is :an excuse for trying to extend the business. 
But we doubt very much whether, in. fact, the. present excessive 
fees are necessary. The public does not recognize the benefits 
offered by life assurance chiefly because the Companies do not 
take the trouble.to make the facts known in the proper way. 
They maintain a number of special: journals which pay close 
attention to insurance matters, but which for the most part are 
so technical that they are not understood by the general public, 
and therefore are not read. Practically, they circulate among 
the offices and no farther. Now the expense incurred in keeping 
up these journals is absolutely thrown away, and the money 
would clearly be much better employed in advertising judiciously 
in papers read largely by the insuring classes. There are other 
ways in which knowledge of what is going on in the insurance 
world could be communicated to the public, and communica 
in a way that would be intelligible. We doubt very much 
indeed whether agents do, as a matter of fact, induce many 
people to insure who would not otherwise do so. Here and there, 
of course, there may be weak-minded people who yield to the 
solicitation of agents, and occasionally there may be people so 
circumstanced that they can hardly refuse a request from one 
who can at will injure or benefit them. But, speaking beoally, 
the agents do not increase the number of policies; they only 
decide their clients to apply to this office instead of to that. 
But that is not an object for which the security of the policy- 
holders should be endangered. Besides, as we have been saying» 
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it is not necessary. There are multitudes of ways in which a 
really well-managed office can bring to the knowledge of the 
ublic that it is well managed and solvent, and that it offers 
to those who insure with it every reasonable facility. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


HERE are two bright little collections of water-colour land- 
T scapes on view at the galleries of the Fine Art Society and 
at Mr. McLean’s. At the gallery of the latter are to be found 
German and Italian subjects by Mr. Edward H. Bearne ; while 
at that of the Fine Art Society the collection consists of more 
than sixty carefully-finished drawings by Mr. John Fulleylove, 
of Cambridge, principally of its colleges ; while in another room 
are displayed the original sketches and studies in pencil or water- 
colour made by Mr. Fulleylove for Messrs, Cassell’s publication, 
Picturesque Mediterranean. We propose to deal with Mr. Bearne’s 
drawings first. 

Mr. Bearne’s work has all the merits and demerits of the suc- 
cessful amateur. Seen from some distance, his drawings are both 
bright and effective ; but when inspected more closely they are 
found to be wanting in accuracy, and to be executed with a 
heavy monotony of touch that is far from being pleasant, while 
the transparency of many of the foregrounds leaves a great deal 
to be desired. Again, the almost total absence of clear outlines 
of buildings seen against the sky is disappointing. But, perhaps, 
variety of treatment and purity of line are two things not com- 
monly to be expected in outdoor sketches ; and, if these drawings 
of Mr. Bearne’s are regarded from that point of view, they will 
be found to be far from unsatisfactory, while as suggestions of 
places they are almost good. . 


Mr. Bearne has had a delightful variety of subjects, the German 
towns being the most charming of all, the best perhaps being 
those of Nuremberg, with its “ Ancient Walls” (93), “ The 
Executioner’s Tower ” (11), and its chambered “ Bridge in Even- 
ing” (91). In the umbrellaed market-places of San Remo (71), of 
Ratisbon (31), of the “‘ Egg Fair at Prague ” (39), Mr. Bearne has 
succeeded in securing some well-coloured groups of figures for 
his foregrounds, especially in the San Remo market. In “ A 
Fruit-stall, Castellammare ” (21), the rosy frontages of the houses 
are well rendered, and the weather-stained striped surface of the 
“Ancient Palace of the Archives, Como” (28), gives the im- 
pression of being true to nature. “ The Spanish Houses, Ghent” 
(55, 56), with their notched roof-ends, and varied colour heightened 
by the contrast of the still canal water at their base, form the 
subject of two fascinating drawings, while “ The House with 
the Golden Roof, Innsbriick” (75), would. be charming if. it 
were not for the distraction caused by the peeping mountain- 
= that cranes above the neighbouring (and: less happily roofed) 

use. 

We should like to know what effect Mr. Bearne was aiming at 
when he painted curious green altitudes, on which he has placed 
his two views (65, 76) of Heidelberg Castle. As this castle 
stands on a wooded height, it would surely be simpler as well as 
truer to have drawn trees on the slopes ‘below the castle, instead 
of timidly suggesting a shaven copse confased with chimney 
smoke. But worst of all are “The Obersee, Bavaria” (70), and 
other mountain views and sides, with their dabbed-brush treat- 
ment. And,to make an end of fault-finding, in “The Falken- 
stein” (60), which is a pretty view enough, the reflection in the- 
water of the snow ro w of the mountain-sides has the unfortu 
nate effect of suggesting a small Niagara. Of several drawings 
of boats with gaily-coloured sails, “A ‘Summer Morning in 
Venice” (72) is good, in the bright modern conventional 
manner, 


At first sight Mr. Fulleylove’s small-sized drawings of Cam- 
bridge appear to be rather pale and quiet in tone and treatment, 
but on closer inspection the great care expended on the draughts- 
manship and the accuracy of the architectural details have their 
due effect, and even when Mr. Fulleylove is bereft of his much-be- 
loved red bricks he can be sternly true to grey stones. A charming 
portfolio might be made of reproductions of these drawings, pro- 

sed in some sympathetic manner, with the critical “ Note” 
Which Mr. John Willis Clark. has attached to the catalogue re- 
ted in extended form. If “Oxford's plainer sister,” as. Mr. 

k, with unnecessary modesty, calls Cambridge, could see herself 

as Mr. Fulleylove here portrays her, she would surely smile with 
pleasure to find her face looking so much fresher than it has done 
perhaps for centuries, with its smuttinesses removed and its 
cracks wiped away. The soft fawns and pale carnations of her 
walls are insisted on, while her “backs” are most attractively 
Tepresented. This little exhibition emphasizes the richness of 
Cambridge, with its elegant profusion of chapels, and halls, and 
courts, its sunny gardens a its shady cloisters. Mr. Clark, in 
arming little “Note,” . dwells with judgment on the 
numerous beauties of Cambridge; although, in order to heighten 
18 praise of Cambridge, there was surely, no need to pass 
ing remarks upon London and its “noisome river.” 

Mr. Fulleylove has felt the exquisite charm of the bridges of 
ambridge. His “Queen's Bridge” (11), with its soft domestic 
ad of cag amd ; the “ Bridge of Sighs,” at St. John’s (20), where, 
wever, the reflection in the water under the centre arch seems 


too pronounced ; “ Wren’s Bridge” (25), but for a silly lady on 
the parapet, are delightful. This leads us to a remark which we 
mourn to have to make, that Mr. Fulleylove has failed to keep, 
as he should, to the academic character of the place. He seems 
absolutely unable to consider any portion of the University as 
complete without the introduction of women upon the scene. 
It is a really serious fault that he should have failed to see how 
much this trivial gallantry destroyed the value of his drawings. 
We go round the Gallery hoping to discover at least one well- 
known garden-seat, or bowling-green, or dim gateway, sacred to 
the bustling don, or to the undergraduate, with gown hung round 
his neck hurrying to lecture, or in gayer costume lounging to 
the boats ; but, alas! we find that don always chatting to some 
young lady, or that undergraduate escorting one, or, still. more 
often, several young ladies. 

It is difficult to choose any particular drawings for notice 
where all are so good, and where the work is so conscientiously 
done as here, The patient work is admirable in “ Trinity Library ” 
(4); the charm is caught of “ Emanuel” (6), with its pond; the 
enticing “ Entrance from the Back, Clare” (7), is well rendered. 
In “The Fellows’ Buildings and King’s Chapel” (13) there is 
solid, good work, while the two drawings of “ Fountain Court, 
King’s” (15, 22), are delightful, showing the open tracery-of the 
screen, with the gaily-coloured narrow houses beyond, looking like 
the front row of a crowd of rosy-faced schoolboys, squeezed as. 
close together as possible, and’ craning up to get the best view 
over the wall. In “Clare from King’s Bridge” (24) the rich 
beauty of the Cam is well given. The simple buff walls and 
tower of “Gate of Virtue, Caius” (31), are pleasant. ‘There are 
several drawings of “ Wren’s Bridge,” of which that one including 
a peep of John’s (39) seems to us to be the best, both as regards 
beautiful drawing and good lighting. All three drawings of “The 
Great Court, Trinity,” are. good, and “John’s Tower, from 
Trinity ” (35), laden with foliage, is pretty. But surely Mr. 
Fulleylove might have selected a pleasanter aspect or a greener 
time of year for painting “Trinity Avenue” (8), and it seems to 
us that he has thrown a good chance away in his version of 
“ Market Hill” (42) of making a charming study of colour, for 
where cabbages are lush—“ of that shrill green that eats into the 
eye”—and Cambridge flowers are gay (and Cambridge butter 
yellow), Mr. Fulleylove gives all in sombre greys. Yet, notwith- 
standing, this collection of views of Cambridge is a very inte- 
resting and satisfactory one. 


COMMENDATORE 'SALVIATI. 


T was to the late Commendatore. Salviati's intelligence and 
perseverance that the beautiful arts of Venetian glassmaking 
and mosaic-work owed their revival, after nearly two centuries 
of oblivion. When he was a bey, the now flourishing glass manu- 
factories on the island of Murano were in ruins, and the art.glass 
and mosaic industries which were so famous. in .the middle.ages 
were nearly extinct. At present Murano, thanks to Dr. Salviati, 
is even more flourishing than she was in the days when Tintoretto 
designed for the master mosaicists. In the seventeenth. cen- 
tury the artistic perception of form and colour among the 
Muranese glass-blowers was gone, as can easily be verified 
when we compare the heavy, shapeless glass vases and. tazze 
made at this period with those of the sixteenth and especially of 
the fifteenth centuries, which are so incomparably light., and 
graceful. In 1700 the art of glass-blowing, once lea so 
honourable as to carry with it a patent of nobility, was at its 
lowest ebb. Giuseppe Briati made an attempt to revive it, but, 
meeting with no encouragement, he failed, so that when in,i786 
the Republic fell, its chief commerce had long since expired. 
1859 Dr. Salviati, then a lawyer of considerable repute, deter- 
mined, even at the sacrifice of his private fortune, to resuscitate 
what, to use his own quaint expression, seemed to, him to be “ as 
dead as Lazarus.” He had for many years devoted his leisure to 
the study of books and manuscripts on the subject. of Venetian 
glass-blowing and mosaic-work, and to making chemical experi- 
ments to rediscover certain lost secrets indispensable for; the 
proper colouring and shaping of the blown glass, and for the per= 
fecting of the peculiar gold and silver enamels necessary; for the 
manufacture of Venetian mosaic. Ilis first successful .experi- 
ments were hailed with delight in the art world, and met, with 
cordial encouragement from the late Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., 
Sir Gilbert Scott, M. Viollet-le-Duc, and Mr. Norman. Shay. In 
later years Dr. Salviati always acknowledged with pleasure. the 
advice he received from Messrs. Clayton Bell and; Mr. Penrose. 
When, in 1862, he first visited England he was received, with 


much cordiality, and Her Majesty gave him his first, English 
order, to cover with Venetian mosaic the groined ceilings of. the 


Wolsey Chapel at Windsor Castle. Every Venetian was proud 


of this order, which was followed by. many other important com- 
missions ; and only a few weeks since Commendatore Salviati had 
the honour of showing the Prince and Princess of Wales the 
grand mosaic of the Evangelist, destined for a spandrel under the 
dome of St. Paul’s, which was just completed. To the. Com- 
mendatore we owe the pleasant fact that copies of the fairylike 
Venetian glass vases and ornaments, the originals of which were 
the pride of the contemporaries of Othello, are to.be found in 
almost every drawing-room from Venice to San Francisco... So, 
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too, are the chandeliers and mirrors, the manufacture of which in 
the middle ages was considered so important that the Muranese 
citizen who ventured to offer his services to teach the secret 
of how they were produced in any foreign city was not only 
branded as a traitor, and banished, but often tracked and mur- 
dered by the agents of the Council as is proved by the extraordi- 
nary revelations of the Paoli trial, which took place in Rouen 
early in the sixteenth century, when Paoli, a Venetian glass- 
blower, his son and daughter, were found mysteriously assassi- 
nated with daggers of a peculiar shape, engraven upon which 
were the ominous words “Traditori alla patria.” The glory of 
having revived two beautiful arts is one to be proud of; and 
when King Victor Emmanuel created Dr. Antonio Salviati Com- 
mendatore of the Order of the Crown of Italy, he gracefully 
thanked him, in the name of Italy and Venice, for his energetic 
perseverance. In private life the late Commendatore Salviati was 
a modest and rather shy man, who, however, possessed much of 
the native wit of the “sons of Goldoni.” He added to his artistic 
taste and ability a keen business tact, which enabled him to over- 
come great difficulties and many obstacles, and also to extend his 
business literally all over the world; for, whereas in civilized 
countries the exquisite vases, chandeliers, mirrors, and mosaics 
are eagerly purchased by the wealthy, the savages of Central 
Africa are made happy by the missionaries with the strings of 
beads which are made from the refuse of the glass at Murano, 
and which are exported to Asia, Africa, and Central America in 
incredible quantities. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 


bg is nothing said in the announcement of the Sports 
Exhibition to show that it is intended to be confined to the 
British Islands. Asa matter of fact it happens to be mainly 
concerned with England, and it possesses, as we said last week, 
an almost locally English air. There is even something of the 
insular spleen about the exhibition, something characteristic of 
the half-mythical melancholy English nobleman who 

Takes pleasure in his pale-enclostd grounds, 

And lets the rhetoric of his deep-mouth’d hounds 

Persuade his headstrong sorrows so to fly 

Before his herd, as they before the cry. 


But it does not take away from this English impression of the 
show that it contains many examples of foreign art of the same 
kind. Our aristocracy of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century did not think their halls complete without some piece of 
still-life from the Low Countries. Sometimes a foreigner would 
be brought over to England to paint a racing-subject, as we may 
see that Pieter Tillemans was, in the reign of George L, to paint 
“ Newmarket ” (23) for the Duke of Devonshire. This is an 
interesting specimen, broad and topographical, with the race- 
course in front, the town and church, accurately mapped, in the 
middle distance, and the wide downs in the vast and sterile- 
looking background. 

The Queen lends two very fine specimens of Hondecoeter (30, 
33). In the first some silky and creamy Arabs, with pale golden 
manes, are being led by negro grooms to the training-master ; in 
the second a gentleman rides out on a white horse, accompanied 
by certain excellently-painted foxhounds and greyhounds. Lord 
Ashburton contributes a large and fine “ Wolf hunt ” (32), by 
Rubens. Very comic is a representation, by Snyders, of the 
earliest race on record, that between “The Hare and the Tortoise ” 
(35), @ very large hare in the immediate foreground trying her 
utmost to catch up a tortoise which is almost out of sight, a speck 
in the far perspective of the road. Possibly by Jan Breughel is a 
delicately-finished and moonlight-coloured “St. Hubert” (51), 
fallen off his horse, and kneeling in a forest glade to the wounded 
stag, between whose horns the crucifix bends forward to him. 
There has been much discussion about the “ Hare” (55), attri- 
buted to Albrecht Diirer, but shown to be a copy of his famous 
drawing ; the hare is isolated on a tuft of grass, poppies, and 
mullein, with toads, grasshoppers, frogs, and moths painted, not 
finely enough for Diirer, on the white paper around. Nor is the 
rich and highly-finished “St. Hubert” (61), which hangs in the 

lace of honour, allowed by critics to bear the title of a Diirer. 

ut we think “Squirrels” (72), of the Earl of Northbrook, a 
fascinating water-colour, is certainly genuine ; it is dated 1512. 
This drawing may be compared with the exquisite series of 
fifteen water-colour studies of birds (362)—ducks, snipes, a jay, 
a magpie, and so forth—from the Duke of Devonshire’s collec- 
tion, which hang in the Falconry Room. Two groups of “ Wild 
Ducks” (109, 114) in the West Gallery are especially worthy of 
examination. The first is by Cuyp, and represents a fleet of 
ducks in repose, seen quite near and almost of the natural size, 
with a pale river-lundscape behind; the second, perhaps by 
Hondecoeter (but obviously not by Teniers), shows a covey of 
whitish wild ducks, in various positions of vivacity, clapping 
their wings, a themselves, diving, in a deep covert of 
reeds that makes them a safe haven in the river. We cannot 
here do more than indicate the numerous studies of dead game, 
by Weenix, Janssens, De Vos, Snyders, Fyt, and, in the nine- 
teenth century, Wolstenholme of Cheshunt. 

The examples of Sir Edwin, as is natural, are so numerous 


that the Grosvenor Gallery seems turned into a Landseer ex- 
hibition. If the rest of his works were destroyed, the world 
might continue to know our most eminent animal-painter very 
fairly by the fifty-four specimens of his art that would be pre- 
served here. There is no doubt that Landseer, now more than 
sixteen years after his death, remains by far the most popular of 
all English artists. There is a little crowd a!l day long in front 
of his ‘‘ Monarch of the Glen ” (88), and the visitors never tire of 
whispering to one another that, as the Catalogue eloquently puts 
it, this picture “ was originally painted for the Refreshment Room 
of the House of Lords for 300 guineas; but rejected by a vote of 
the House of Commons”"—who doubtless were sicklied o’er with 
jealousy at the notion of the peers seeing anything so pretty over 
their sandwiches and sherry—but “ was immediately sold to Lord 
Londesborough for 800 guineas . . . and subsequently, by public 
auction, to Lord Cheylesmore, for 6,000.” This is one of those 
wholly delightful groups of details the sweetness of which never 
satiates the public. In fact, as painters and pictures go, this 
magnificent canvas deserved all its popularity and success. And 
et ? 

What is the truth about Sir Edwin Landseer? ‘Will a time 
ever come when new eyes will raise rebellion against him, and 
condemn him, with all his skill, facility, and sentiment, to 
oblivion? We do not think so; for he possessed many qualities 
in which he stood above criticism—such as his observation and 
knowledge of nature, his rapid picturesqueness, and his brilliant 
mastery of his own limited powers. But, if we are asked whether 
he can hope to live in the forefront of European artists, we are 
obliged, with regret, to answer No. His originality appeared 
extraordinary to his own generation, who had not observed how 
much his dogs and horses owed to the wolves and hounds of 
Rubens. His flashy brightness and his trick of scattering attrac- 
tive high lights over the surface of his canvas, gave him, for the 
time being, an easy victory overJames Ward, who had become almost 
unknown to the public when he died, at the age of ninety-one, in 
the heyday of Landseer’s greatness. But Ward's thorough, 
learned work begins to tell. He holds his own against Landseer 
now wherever they are seen side by side, and there is a little 
study of a “Dead Hare” (84), hanging modestly beside “The 
Monarch of the Glen,” which has no rival among the Edwin 
Landseers, unless it be, perhaps, the solid and excellent group of 
heads of a ram and cattle (4), which is seen close to the entrance 
of the West Gallery. 

Landseer's parsimony as a painter, the shallowness of his execu- 
tion, which during his lifetime enabled him to dazzle the world 
with his easy skill and absence of labour, is now revenging itself 
upon him. How trickily he painted may be seen in the once 
popular “No Hunting till the Weather Breaks” (6). Here a 
chestnut hunter and a pack of hounds are fretting at the constraint 
of the frost, and their attitudes are well chosen. But we are at 
once tormented by a series of untruths. The horse and dogs are 
under no visible shelter, and a thick storm of snow is falling; it 
fills the air, yet not a fleck is painted between our eye and the coat 
of any of the animals. For sentiment’s sake there is a robin pro- 
vided sitting on the gate, a robin of more than mortal size, a Goliath 
among robins. A point of scarlet is wanted to reply to the red 
bosom of this bird, so the huntsman’s coat is left out in the snow 
to be soaked. Something of the same want of veracity is to be 
noticed in the scenic, though picturesque and affecting, “ High- 
land Nurses” (8) of 1856, hinds clustered in elegant attitudes 
about a stag whose wounds they are licking. It is very pretty, 
but what sort of light illuminates the quaker-coloured landscape, 
and whence does it come? We shall be told that it is moon- 
light, but we wish it could be changed. Another very famous 
Landseer is here, “The Sanctuary” (67) of 1842, made fami- 
liar in design to every one by countless engravings. 
weary stag, just before evening, pushes wearily across some 
Hebridean loch, and is safe from his pursuers. The reflections in 
the lake, the solemnity and simplicity of the scene, are beautiful ; 
but the colour is poor and purplish, while no one detail suggests 
the genuine study of nature, but only of the sentiment of nature, 
which is quite another thing. But “The Sanctuary” is a noble 
picture, which is more than we can permit ourselves to say for 
“The Swannery invaded by Eagles” (68) of 1869, a very large 
melodramatic and unfaithful rendering of an exceedingly dubious 
incident. There is a conscious effort here to regain the great 
sweeping movement of Rubens’s compositions. The result is 
merely a great kicking-up of heels and dilatation of eye-balls, m 
which we find it difficult to decide what is swan and what is 


osprey. 
Tt Sir Edwin Landseer had died earlier than 1860, and yet later 
than 1850, his reputation would stand higher than it does. We 
see here examples of his early work which are wholly admirable. 
Two pictures of nearly the same time (1842-43) are pendants 
from the Holme Wood collection—the “ Otter and Salmon” (45), 
in which the otter, clutching his splendid prize, looks back to 
snarl viciously at one of his relatives who ascends the rock with 
dilating nostrils; and “Not Caught Yet” (450), a superb 
fox, sniffing cautiously at a dead rabbit, and vaguely surmising 
the hidden trap. Still earlier is “None but the brave” (69) © 
1838, a couple of stags fighting in the mountain mists, while the 
rocky terraces around are thronged with hinds, watching the 
combat as the Roman ladies did a perry fight. “The 1 
of Old Brutus” (146) is an example of Sir Edwin's eer | 
boyhood, being painted in his thirteenth year. An example ©! 
his rapidity is “Trim” (92), which was begun one Sunday 
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morning in 1831, after the family of Mr. Wells had started for 
church, and finished before they returned at lunch-time. » 
Among hunting and animal pictures by other artists we must, 
somewhat hurriedly, note Mr. John Chorlton’s vigorous cascade 
of hounds in “Full Cry” (11). A certain pleasant breadth of 
tone, with blue moors beyond, pervades the “ Grouse Shooting” 
24) of the elder Reinagle, R.A. Gainsborough’s “Sir Roger de 
dt ” (40) is a slight sketch of much interest. An elaborate 
“Spanish Féte ” (56), in uncomfortable perspective, is attributed 
to Velasquez, and lent by Lord Ashburton. George Morland’s 
«Jnnocence alarmed” (73), by the flash in the pan of a sports- 
man’s gun in a kitchen, is excellently painted, although Innocence 
js an almost superfluously comic rural infant. Wilson’s “Cricket 
at Hampton Wick” (75), which was painted for Garrick, calls 
for a commentary from Mr. Lang. “The Sportsman” (94), a 
rait full of vigour, is a favourable example of the combined 
art of Benjamin Marshall and Luke Clennell. In Hoppner’s full- 
length of “ Dick Humphreys, the Prize-fighter” (143), we may 
see the curious position, almost sitting down, adopted by the 
showy pugilist of a century ago. We regret the absence of all 
but three of Mr. Briton Riviére’s delightful animal-pictures. 
Mr. Pettie’s “ Fly-Fishing” (194);- Mr. Hook's “Fishing by 
Proxy” (188), with its cormorants; Fred Walker’s unfinished 
“Boy Fishing ” (204); and Mr. Waller's “ Haunted House” (192), 
are popular favourites, of which we need say nothing. Abraham 
Cooper's “Duck Shooting” (254), in the Fourth Room, is ex- 
quisitely delicate, with its broad and lustrous stretch of quiet 
“broad” behind. 


THE THEATRES. 


| diligent endeavour and result were the same things, we 
should have the pleasure of speaking about Mr. F. Benson's 
Taming of the Shrew more highly than is possible under ‘existing 
circumstances. It is an unpleasant task to damp the enthusiasm 
with which the young manager throws himself into the exceed- 
ingly difficult task of not only playing Shakspeare but arranging 
the plays with a commendable disregard of tradition—for we are 
convinced that he goes first of all to the text for guidance—and 
drilling a company of young actors who are little accustomed to 
the work they undertake. But Mr. Benson and his supporters 
cannot disguise a lack of experience which removes them little 
from the charge of amateurishness—a word suggested by a visit 
to the theatre—and though it must not be said that the perform- 
ance of The Taming of the Shrew lacks spirit, the spirit is not of 
the right kind. In all the arts of the stage most of the company 
are a little deficient, even in the putting on of-false hair; and a 
graver defect is that they are not scrupulously exact in their 
delivery of the text. This surprised us; for. we should have 
supposed that, whatever else they did amiss, they would, at any 
rate, have been accurate. Some of the critics have treated the 
revival simply with contempt ; but, though by no means blind to 
its shortcomings, we are not disposed to write in such a way. 
We wish to encourage if we cannot commend. -The Globe 
players suffer from the want of experience. If, for instance, 
several of them were members of Mr. Irving’s company, and he 
could bestow attention upon them, he would find some service- 
able, probably some very valuable, recruits. We do not think it 
necessary to speak of individual-performers further than to say 
that Mr. and Mrs. Benson are the Petruchio and Katharina, and 
that both show a very intelligent appreciation of the work in 
hand, and an aptitude which needs guidance and control. 

The revival of the late Mr. H. J. Byron’s Cyril's Success at the 
Criterion is not a judicious step. The play just falls short of 
being a good one; the story is feeble, the incidents attenuated, 
the dialogue never rises above smartness, whereas in what pro- 
fesses to be comedy proper we look for wit and humour, 
and none of the principal characters awakens interest, while 
the subordinate personages are not effective stage types. Fault 
has been found with the plot by one of the critics on the 
— that Mrs. Cyril Cuthbert would not have left her 

me for such an inadequate motive as is here put forward— 
she finds on the floor of her ‘drawing-room a letter from a 
Woman, and assumes that it was- addressed to her husband, 
though in fact a visitor had very carelessly dropped it, and the 
writer was some one whom Cuthbert had never seen or heard of. 
The objection would hold good if Mrs. Cuthbert were a reasonable 
woman; but she is not, and it is not set forth that she is. If 
women never acted foolishly on impulse, the criticism in question 
would go far to demolish the play; but wives have quarrelled, 
and doubtless will continue to quarrel, with their husbands for 
equally baseless causes; and, for the matter of that, so have 
husbands fallen out with their wives, an immortal Moor ‘of 
Venice furnishing a case in point. The circumstantial evidence 
against Desdemona would have been speedily dissipated had 
Uthello possessed the tact as a-man which he exhibited as a 
soldier, and it can only be hoped that in those court-martials of 

@ period in which his voice was potent innocent men had good 
advocates to defend them. Mr. Byron might have made the letter 

est much more strongly that it was intended for Cyril 
Cuthbert, and it might have indicated a closer intimacy than it 
implies—remarks which are now of no avail in regard to Cyril's 
Suecess, but may furnish a hint to writers who study the con- 
struction of the comedy.. That “one cannot feel interest-in the 


erratic | rogers of such a woman,” as the critic we have 
ventured to criticize observes, is true enough, and so far the 
dramatist failed, for he wanted us to be interested in her. It 
must not, however, be said that the character is untrue to life. 

The piece is altogether poorly handled at the Criterion, much 
of the failure being due, as it seemed to us, to the total inability 
of Mrs. Cuthbert—Miss Olga Brandon—to convey any idea of a 
distinct personality. It may be urged that the inconsistencies of 
human nature are extreme, and there have been those who would 
have added that this is specially so when the human nature is 
feminine; but on the stage audiences must first of all understand 
what they are looking at, and Mrs. Cuthbert is a woman whose 
actions are governed in the first place of all by the dramatic con- 
veniences of the playwright. We cannot argue the matter at 
length without writing an article on female inconsistency ; it 
must suffice to say that the heroine of Cyril’s Success is perplex- 
ing and unsatisfactory. Mr. Leonard Boyne does well enough as 
Cuthbert. A man would probably receive the news of his wife’s 
flight with more outward composure—with, in fact, a great deal 
more—especially if he had forgotten the date of their wedding so 
completely that, on being asked to look at the almanac on its first 
anniversary, and see what day it was, he could study the 
calendar, and find nothing more interesting connected with the 
date than the birth of Copernicus. Mr. David James makes little 
of Pincher, the literary hack; and perhaps there is little to be 
made. Miss E. Brunton as Mrs. Grannett lacks humour. Those 
who remember Mrs. Stephens particularly will feel this. Mr. 
Elwood puts some colour into a colourless part, but not enough 
to make it distinguished. 


NOTES FROM THE ZOO—TUFTED UMBRES. 


IIE most noticeable addition that has lately been made to the 
menagerie in Regent’s Park consists of four tufted umbres 
(Scopus umbretta), purchased by the Society on January 7 last. 
These curious-looking brown birds, though from the very quiet- 
ness of their plumage they have little about them to attract the 
attention of the ordinary visitor to the Gardens, are in reality ex- 
tremely interesting. ‘They belong to the order Herodiones, in 
which they are placed between the herons‘and the storks. They 
are natives of South Africa, ranging as far North as the Zambesi 
river on the East and Benguela Land on the West. While 
widely distributed over this region, they appear to be only locally 
common; for example—we quote from Layard’s Birds of South 
Africa—Captain Trevelyan records the umbre as common about 
the vleys near King William’s Town, “where he has sometimes 
seen as many as five or six together”; and Majors Butler and 
Fielden and Captain Reid state that near Newcastle it was a 
common bird in vleys and along sluggish streams; while, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ayres, it is spread all over Natal, “ but is not 
numerous, and is always seen singly”; and, again, Mr. Andersson 
tells us that “this queer and sombre-looking bird is pretty 
generally diffused throughout Damara Land and Great Namaqua 
Land during the rainy season, but is nowhere numerous.” 
The umbre is known in South Africa as the hammerkop or 
hammer-head—a name which was doubtless suggested by its 
appearance, as its curiously-shaped beak and the tuft on its head 
look comically like a hammer. It frequents marshes, rivers, and 
pools, and feeds ee. fish and frogs, worms, snails, and insects, 
and is said to watch for fish with its neck drawn in much like a 
heron. In flight its neck and legs are carried straight out. Mr. 
Layard, who has given the best description of this bird and its 
habits, describes it as a “strange, weird bird, flitting about with 
great activity in the dusk of the evening” ; and he adds that “at 
times, when two or three are feeding in the same pool, they will 
execute a singular dance, skipping round one another, opening 
and closing their wings, and performing strange antics.” The 
hammerkop’s nest is an extraordinary structure, of very consider- 
| able size, with a domed roof, the whole being built of sticks—of 
which some nests contain at least a large cartload—and the inside 
neatly plastered with mud, and so strong is the construction that 
the roof will bear the weight of a “large, heavy man” without 
collapsing ; the entrance is through a small hole, generally placed 
in the most inaccessible side. ‘hese nests are placed on trees or 
rocky ledges, and are occupied year after year, being added to or 
repaired as required. The birds have a curious habit of deco- 
| rating their nests ; on which subject we again quote Mr. Layard, 
| who says:—“ About some that we visited we found brass and 
| bone buttons, bits of crockery, bleached bones, &e. Mr. Jackson 


| said if a ‘Tottie’ lost his knife or tinder-box on the farm, or 
| within some miles of the place, he made a point of examining the 
| hammerkops’ nests, and frequently with success; the birds, like 


| the Bower-birds of Australia, embellishing their dwellings with 


| any glittering or bright-coloured thing’ they can pick up.” Sir 


John Kirk describes the nests as colossal, and says that they 
sometimes measure six feet in diameter; and he tells us that the 
Africans look on this bird as unfit for food, and also as sacred, 
or as possessing the power of witchcraft, and that it is considered 
unlucky to injure it. 

The tufted umbres now in the Zoo are not the first of their 
kind that have been in the possession of the Society, as some few 
years since a solitary specimen was acquired which lived in the 
Gardens for something like twelve months and became extremely 
tame; but, with this single exception, they are new to the collec- 
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tion. They are in the Eastern Aviary, well known to most 
visitors as the home of the hornbills, though at present they are 
practically invisible without the aid of the keeper, as they are 
confined behind the glass at the back of the cage, an arrangement 
which is, of course, only temporary. Though they appear to be 
in very good health, they have by no means got over the wear 
and tear of their journey, their plumage being filthy and broken, 
with the result that they have but little beauty to boast of. 
When, however, after their moult they obtain their new 
——. they will be, though quaint and sombre, far from ugly 

irds, their general colour being a warm glossy brown. They 
are fed on fish, which they devour greedily, and they have a 
peculiar and very noticeable habit of standing in their water-pan 
after being fed, and feeling about with one foot as if searching 
for some living creature at the bottom—a searching habit which 
is, we believe, common to the species. 


THE COVENT GARDEN CIRCUS. 


DC fapmeoes at the Circo Price, or at Renz’s, or at any place where 

show-folk and circus-folk congregate, has there been a 
better show than that given at Covent Garden under the direction 
of Messrs. Augustus Harris and Freeman Thomas. The riding is 
of the best order—we may single out for special praise “ Miss 
Jessica,” who combines grace and vigour in a rare degree—the pan- 
tomime of Cinderella is as prettily played and staged as may be, 
the clowning is throughout funny and not overdone, and the whole 
show has the mark of good taste. 

Signor Permanie’s performing bears are among the most fasci- 
nating beasts we have met, and do infinite credit to themselves 
and to their trainer. 

The riding lion is a wonder of beauty and skill. His judgment 
is as accurate as his leaps are entrancing. One has never seen a 
lion leap like that in a menagerie. It is anew and an enthralling 
experience. Ifthe Covent Garden Circus continues to “run,” as, 
in another sense, it is “run” by Messrs. Harris and Thomas, there 
will certainly be no need to lament the approaching departure 
of “the greatest show on earth.” 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


f lgpon chronicle of London concerts during the past six or 
seven weeks has been singularly devoid of interesting events. 
The Christmas holidays are never remarkable for musical ac- 
tivity, and this year has conformed to the general rule. With 
the exception of the private performance of unaccompanied works 
given by the Bach Choir on December 18, and the very excellent 
ep of Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ by the pupils of the 
Royal College of Music on the 20th of the same month, there 
have been absolutely no choral concerts worth mentioning since 
the beginning of December; for the performances by the Royal 
Choral Society of an extremely curtailed version of the Messiah 
on the Ist and of the Elijah on the 22nd of January, good though 
they were, could certainly not lay claim to any interest in the 
way of novelty. At the Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
at the beginning of the month, which were resumed after the 
usual interval, several artists who were new to Mr. Chappell’s 
patrons have been heard. Mlle. Geisler-Schubert, who appeared 
on Monday evening, January 13, played several times in public 
last season. She is a great-niece of the composer Schubert 
and a pupil of Mme. Schumann, and it is probably owing to 
this that she was engaged for the Popular Concerts; for her 
playing, though it is always refined and artistic, does not 
present any special features of excellence to distinguish it from 
that of many native pianists. She was heard to most advant- 
age in Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat, Op. 45, for Pianoforte 
and Violoncello, in which she accompanied Signor Piatti admi- 
rably, doing every justice to the graceful, if not very profound, 
composition. As a solo, Mlle. Geisler-Schubert chose Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor—a work which is very familiar to concert- 
oers, and has often been heard to greater advantage, though in 
justice to the pianist it must be said that it is extremely trying 
to play such a composition at the end of a concert, when the 
music is continually interrupted by the stir caused by the stream 
of people leaving the room before the end of the performance, 
as is the courteous custom with English audiences. At the 
same concert Mr. Plunket Greene, who was in admirable voice, 
created a profound impression by his fine singing of Schubert’s 
setting of one of the Harper’s songs from Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, and also of Schumann’s “ Mit Myrthen und Rosen,” and 
Dr. Semon’s spirited “ Magyar Song.” The rest of the programme 
was devoted to Schubert’s Octet, a work which reveals new 
beauties at every hearing. A word of commendation must be 
bestowed upon the accompanist—Mr. Battison Haynes—who 
played Mr. Plunket Greene’s songs in a thoroughly artistic 
manner, which was very welcome to hear. On the following 
Saturday (Jan. 18th) the concert was rendered interesting by 
the appearance of Herr Stavenhagen, who introduced Liszt's 
Rhapsody in C eee wees, besides playing Chopin’s Prelude in 
D flat, and joining Mme. Neruda and Signor Piatti in Beethoven's 
Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3. Oddly enough, this was the first 
time that Liszt’s name has appeared in the programme of a 


Popular Concert. Considering the great influence which the 
composer has had upon the development of pianoforte music, 
it seems strange that his compositions should have been treated 
with such neglect. As an orchestral writer he is doubtless 
open to criticism; but, whatever may be thought of him in 
this respect, there can be no doubt that his pianoforte com- 
positions reveal a knowledge of the capabilities of the instru- 
ment which no other composer possessed, and as such they 
deserve to be more frequently heard, even if their value as 
absolute music is slight. Herr Stavenhagen is probably better 
fitted to interpret Liszt’s music than any other of the master’s 
numerous pupils before the public; and, though most of the 
audience undoubtedly preferred his singularly refined perform- 
ance of the Chopin Prelude, it could not be denied that the 
Rhapsody was played with wonderful effect and style. In 
response to a persistent demand for an encore, the young pianist 
layed Liszt’s effective transcription of a familiar Study by 

aganini. The vocalist at this concert—Mr. Norman Salmond 
—was also a new-comer. He has a slight but pleasant voice, 
and his singing is in every respect very good. He created 
a favourable impression in Handel’s “ Vieni, O cara” and in 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s “ Pour forth the Wine”—a song 
which shows evidence of its composer’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the works of Dr. Hubert Parry. Herr Staven- 
hagen’s second appearance at the Popular Concerts took place 
last Monday evening, when he was less well fitted in his selee- 
tion of solos. His playing of Schumann’s “ Papillons ” was chiefly 
remarkable for eccentricity and studied striving after new read- 
ings. The traditions as to Schumann’s pianoforte music have 
been so firmly established by his widow that there can be no 
excuse for playing any of his works except in one way. 
Schumann seen through Liszt’s spectacles, which is what Herr 
Stavenhagen presents, is not likely to find favour with audiences 
accustomed to Mme. Schumann’s interpretations. It is difficult 
to understand why Herr Stavenhagen also played the Minuet 
and Trio from Schubert’s Sonata in G, unless it was for the 
benefit of the numerous young ladies’ schools who muster in force 
at these Popular Concerts. A performance of the whole work 
would have been interesting; there can be no excuse for pre- 
senting merely a fragment of it. The pianist was most success- 
ful in the little piece he played for an encore; in this his re 
fined and delicate touch was displayed to great advantage. The 
rest of the concert does not call for much notice. The programme 
began with Schumann’s beautiful String Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 41, No. 1, and concluded with Beethoven’s Septet. Miss 
Margaret Hall was the vocalist, and sang with admirable 
expression Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrade,” Brahms'’s 
“ Tenpiiidhes Stiindchen,” and Mr, Henschel’s “O my love is 
like a red, red rose.” 

It is satisfactory to note that the attendance at the Fourth 
Symphony Concert (January 23rd) was much larger than on 
previous occasions. Mr. Henschel has struggled so bravely to 
establish these performances that he deserves to succeed, and it 
is sincerely to be hoped that the last concert marks the turning- 
point in the tide of ill-luck which seems hitherto to have at- 
tended them. ‘The orchestral playing showed likewise a marked 
improvement. Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” Suite, Mendelssohn’s “ Ruy 
Blas” Overture, and Schubert's unfinished Symphony all received 
ample justice, and the whole performance was marked by much 
more finish than has been previously the case this season. The 
only novelty in the programme, a Symphonic Poem by Herr 
Ferdinand Praeger, had been heard some few years ago at the 
Crystal Palace. It is designed by its composer to illustrate the 

essimistic motto, “Leben ist Schuld, und die Zahlung der 
Tod”; and though entitled to a respectful hearing, owing to its 
earnestness of purpose and good workmanship, can hardly be 
expected to achieve permanent popularity. The work suffers 
from the besetting sin of the school to which its composer 
belongs—namely, vagueness of form and diffuseness of idea—and 
no amount of good orchestration can compensate for the weari- 
ness which such defects must produce in the hearer. Herr 
Praeger will always be remembered by his gallant championship 
of Wagner in disputes which now seem so remote as to have 
become almost historical, but as a composer he cannot expect to 
achieve immortality. His music lacks the sacred fire without 
which no composition can live. 

If the attendance at the Symphony Concert is a matter for con- 
gratulation, that at Sir Charles Hallé’s Third Orchestral Concert, 
which took place on the following evening, can only be spoken of 
witha feeling of shame. That sucha beggarly array of empty benches 
—and especially in the more expensive parts of the Hall—should 
greet the Manchester orchestra is simply a disgrace to the musical 
public of London. No such performances as those by Sir Charles 
Hallé’s band have been heard in London for years ; indeed, except 
at Bayreuth, it would be difficult to find their equal. Yet St. 
James's Hall was but half filled, and it is to be eared that the 
enterprise will entail considerable pecuniary loss, even though the 
artistic success has been so great. It is difficult to account for 
the indifference with which these concerts have been treated ; for 
not only have the performances been phenomenally excellent, but 
the programmes have been most attractive. At the last concert 
the beautiful orchestral portions of Berlioz’s Dramatic Symphony, 
Romeo and Juliet, were played in a manner which was absolutely 
perfect ; the brilliant opening movement, the lovely “Scéne 
d'Amour,” and the fantastical “Queen Mab” Scherzo, each ui 
an unprecedented effect, and the same may be said of the Overture 
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to Euryanthe, Grieg’s “Spring,” melody for strings, and an Inter- 
mezzo of Svendsen’s, which, with a remarkably fine performance by 
Mme. Neruda of Spohr’s “Scena Cantante,” made up the first 

of the concert. If Sir Charles Hallé’s last concert, which 
takes place on the 7th inst., is not better attended, he will meet 
with the sympathy of all true musicians. That the public should 
not support his enterprise is one of those unaccountable facts 


which make the future prospects of musical culture in London ; 


appear very dark indeed. 

Among the minor concerts of the t month, the only one 
which calls for notice is the first of Mr. Dannreuther’s Musical 
Evenings, which took place at his house on the 16th ult. The 
most interesting feature in the programme was a new Trio for 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (Op. 35), from the prolific pen 
of Professor Stanford. The work was admirably played by 
Messrs. Dannreuther, Gibson, and Ould, and produced a very 
favourable impression. Though betraying throughout the influ- 
ence of Brahms, it can by no means be accused of plagiarism ; 
it is full of individuality, and unusually genial in character. Of 
the four movements of which it consists, the most taking at a 
first hearing is the second, an Allegretto con moto, which is sin- 

larly graceful and brilliant. The whole Trio deserves to be 
eard again, for it is full of admirable workmanship. At the 
same concert Mr. Dannreuther played a Nocturne and Polonaise 
of Chopin’s, and Miss Anna Williams sang songs by Liszt and 
Brahms. The programme also included Franz’s version of Bach’s 
Suite in B minor, which was first heard last season at these 
admirable concerts. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE money market continues in an exceedingly unsatisfactory 
state. The receipt of a million sterling in gold from Russia, 
with about 60,000/. from other sources, and the return of coin and 
notes from the circulation, have added 1,823,000/. to the reserve 
of the Bank of England, which now amounts nearly to 134 mil- 
lions, being nearly nine shillings for every sovereign for which the 
Bank is liable. The result was that at the Stock Exchange 
settlement, which began on Tuesday, the interest charged to 
borrowers was fully } per cent. less than a fortnight previously, 
and that in the discount market the rate of interest fell at one 
time to about 5 percent. The rate of discount declined to under 
4percent. This fall in the value of money led to the renewal of 
gold shipments to South America, and it is understood that very 
considerable amounts will continue to be sent. The Buenos Ayres 
money market is exceedingly stringent. In fact, it is passing through 
acrisis. Consequently there is a profit of about 4 per cent. compared 
with the drawing of bills on sending gold from » chrome to pay for 
commodities exported from the Argentine Republic. Merchants, 
therefore, are sending gold, although the great financial houses 
are doing their utmost to discourage the gold shipments. The 
result, then, of the artificial operation which has brought a million 
sterling from St. Petersburg to London is, that the competition 
of the discount-houses and bill-brokers has been increased, the 
maa J of taking away gold has been augmented, and the 
nger hanging over the market has been added to. Yet it 
appears impossible to raise the rate of discount. On Thursday, 
for example, which was pay day on the Stock Exchange, the rate 
of interest was 7 per cent., and yet the rate of discount was under 
4percent. While this continues gold will not be sent to London, 
and will continue tobe exported, and the market, therefore, will 
remain liable to serious disturbances. 

The Bank of Bombay has raised its rate of discount this week 
to 10 per cent., and yet the price of silver, which was 443d. per oz. 
at the beginning of the week before the advance of the rate, 
has declined to about 443d. per oz. One would naturally sup- 
pose that, as silver is the legal tender in India, and as there is 
such an extraordinary demand for money, silver would be eagerly 
bought up, and sent out. The explanation, however, is that the 
period of stringency in India generally ends in March. After 
that, rates rapidly fall away. ene, therefore, arriving out five 
or six weeks hence, could not be very profitably employed for 
long ; but at the present moment there is very little silver actually 
for salein the London market. The sellers would not be prepared 
to deliver for ten days ora fortnight, and as it takes three weeks to 
send the metal out, and about a fortnight to get it coined, the money 
would not be actually available for employment in the market 
until near the period when rates of interest and discount usually 

ine. 
_ The stringency in the money market has caused a general fall 
in home railway stocks this week. The prices were already high, 
and under existing circumstances it is improbable that they can 
go higher. Therefore, speculators who had bought are selling to 
escape the heavy rates that are being charged on carrying over, 
and other speculators expecting those sales have been selling, in 
the belief that they will be able to buy back cheaper by-and-bye. 
des, the market is somewhat disappointed with the dividends 
80 far declared, and the traffic returns this week also have not 
} oad come up to expectation. Generally they show consider- 
le increases, but not as much as the market anticipated from 
fe improvement in trade. Consols, on the other hand, remain 
» and are likely to do so, as the Sinking Fund purchases will 
ge this year. The intelligence that the French Govern- 
ment is likely soon to assent to the Conversion of the Egyptian 


Preference Debt has improved all securities connected with 
Egypt. And there has been a good deal of buying, too, of 
Peruvian bonds, as it is believed that the settlement of the Debt 
will greatly benefit the bondholders, and it was known that all 
the arrangements would be made public yesterday morning. In 
the American market there was more business on Tuesday and 
Wednesday than for a considerable time past. The New York 
money market has become decidedly easy, and it seemed as if the 
great operators there were combining to put up prices indiscrimi- 
nately; but the recovery has not been maintained. Indeed, on 
Wednesday various rumours in New York caused a general fall, 
and here the renewal of gold shipments checked all speculation. 

By a printer’s error we were made to say last week that the 
interest had not been paid on the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Vhiladelphia and Reading Railroad Company. What, of course, 
we intended to say was that it had not been paid on the First 
Income Bonds. This, we do not doubt, was evident to every 
well-informed reader, as we were speaking of speculative 
securities, and as besides the incident was so recent and has 
made such a sensation both in this country and in America. Mr. 
Corbin had represented to correspondents in this country that 
the interest was earned and would be paid only a few days 
before the accounts were made up, and yet it turns out that the 
money was not earned. So strong a feeling has been excited 
here that an investigation into the accounts of the Company has 
been demanded and is being instituted. But, though all parties 

seem inclined to wait now until the investigation is concluded, 
the incident has undoubtedly deepened the distrust of American 
railroad management. 

During the week nitrate securities have again fallen heavily, 
though there has been a partial recovery. Primitiva nitrate 
shares, for example, fell at one time to 14, being a fall in about a 
fortnight of nearly 33 per cent. The decline has been going on for 
many months. Indeed, these shares have, with occasional pauses, 
gone down from 38 to 14. There has been a slight recovery, 
however, to about 16. Just before Christmas the several pro- 
ducing Companies entered into a combination for reducing the 
output and raising prices. But the Companies have quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and the agreement has not been carried out. 
Consequently stocks are largely increasing, and the price of 
nitrate has fallen heavily. Unless, therefore, the Companies can 
combine, it looks as if there will be very little profit for them to 
distribute to their shareholders this year. Sooner or later, of 
course, they will tire of their present quarrelling, and some kind 
of an arrangement will be arrived at. In consequence of the fall 
it has been rumoured that the losses of some of the large holders 
in the North of England have been so great as to cause failures, 
and at one time on Wednesday the rumours were used to depress 
prices generally on the Stock Exchange. 

There has also been a heavy fall this week in pig iron, amount- 
ing to nearly four shillings a ton. The chief cause, no doubt, is 
the heavy rates which speculators have had to pay. But it is 
said likewise that the fall in nitrate securities has embarrassed 
some of the operators in iron, and that they had, therefore, to sell 
to cover their liabilities. 

The price of raw cotton has keen well maintained this week. 
It has been steadily going up for a month, in that period having 
risen fully 10 per cent. On the one side, it is alleged that the 
latest and best information from New Orleans is to the effect that 
the American crop, which has been just gathered, turns out to be 
smaller than had been believed, and that consequently an advance 
in price is fully justified. On the other hand, it is alleged that 
those who cornered the market last year are again at work, and 
that they have laid their plans so as to keep the market artifi- 
cially dear until August, at all events. Probably there is some 
truth in both statements; but the outcome of the matter is that 
the weaving branch of the trade is suffering. The markets of 
the Far East are glutted, and prices, therefore, of manufactured 
cotton cannot be raised, and already there is talk of a combination 
to work short time. 

The compulsory closing of three National Banks in New York, 
in consequence of the discovery of defalcations, created some alarm 
on Thursday; but the banks were very small, and the affair is 
not likely to have serious consequences. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO NINETEENTH-CENTURY BISHOPS.* 


B= McDOUGALL of Borneo end Bishop Fraser of 
Manchester were men of quite original characters; they 
took for themselves no previous type of episcopal life, but were 
simply and unconsciously original. Finding themselves in posi- 
tions which had few, if any, parallels in the past, they did their 
work according to their own lights, in fearless, — fashion, 
forming themselves on no past example or prototype, but follow- 


* Memoirs of Francis Thomas McDougall, D.C.L., F.R.C.S., sometime 
Bishop of Labuan and Sarqwak; and of Harriette, his Wife. By her 
Brother, Charles John Bunyon. London: ans & Co. 1889. 

The Lancashire Life of Bishop Fraser. By John W. Diggle, M.A., 
bong of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, &c. ; Sampson & Co. 
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ing the counsels of their own consciences; and so, originals as 
they were, they may be called nineteenth-century bishops, inas- 
much as it was the conditions and surroundings of their work, 
itself more or less without precedent, that made them what they 
were. Working as bishops with half the world between their 
dioceses; probably known to each other only in the slightest 
degree; sprung from a soldier stock in the case of McDougall, 
from the merchant class in the case of Fraser; having nothing in 
common in their training beyond the fact of their having both 
graduated at Oxford, the points of resemblance are many and 
patent. Both started with a moral capital of truest manliness, 
of the type which in Latin is represented by virtus; and on this 
foundation were built up spiritual characters which made them 
not only safe guides, but guides whose counsel was constantly 
sought by — little prone to resort to clerical directors. 
Neither of them was given to morbid introspection, for they were 
essentially men of action. Each of them lived and laboured in a 
healthy, breezy atmosphere that had nothing of the conventional 
in it; and in each of them there was, combined with the manli- 
ness which made them outspoken and sometimes led to their 
being misunderstood, a perennial spring of tenderness and sym- 
pathy, which made their presence a comfort eagerly sought by their 
friends who found themselves in sorrow and bereavement. Their 
work and examples are the inheritance of Christendom. When 
they came to be bishops, each took an expansive and broad view 
of the duties of the office. If Bishop Fraser has been called with 
justice the bishop of all denominations and the bishop of all sorts 
and conditions of men, the citizen bishop, Bishop McDougall, 
might with equal truth have been called the bishop of all nations 
‘ol kindreds and peoples and tongues, the cosmopolitan bishop. 
Dyaks, Malays, Chinese, with a handful of English settlers, 
formed the population of his diocese. He was ever a favourite 
with soldiers and sailors, and in the later years of his life he 
filled, with the respect and esteem of all, the office of Canon Resi- 
dentiary at Ely and Winchester, and in the latter diocese the 
office of Assistant Bishop. 

Few men have picked up their education in so fragmentary a 
manner or have had so wide a training as Bishop McDougall. 
He seems to have been “all mankind’s epitome.” The son and 
grandson of soldiers, he was the child of his father’s regiment, 
the 7th Fusiliers, and his early years were spent in the wander- 
ings of that famous corps. At eight years of age young McDougall 
was at Corfu, and for three years got some schooling at Lord 
Guildford’s College, with the result that he learned modern 
Greek. In 1828 he was rated as a midshipman on board the 
Revenge, which conveyed the regiment to Cephalonia, and pro- 
bably the tr ining thus obtained, and the lessons in navigation 
acquired in the gun-room, stood him in good stead when, as a 
b i. he had to navigate his mission ship in Indian seas. From 
Cephalonia, where the boy and his sister acquired colloquial 
Romaic, the regiment went to Malta, and remained for seven 
years. Here McDougall went to a school at Valletta, and added 
to his accomplishments that of a light-weight jockey. His mother, 
strong in Evangelical asceticism, determined to shield her boy 
from the temptations of the Turf, and, seeing “the glint of the 
satin jacket beneath his coat,” took immediate action, which was 
recorded in her diary in the brief formula:—“ 4th April, 1831. 
Races commenced. Confined Tom to his room to prevent his 
riding.” At this time his military career, to which he was look- 
ing forward, came to an abruptend. An accident, in a double 
sense, determined it. Running a race with his schoolfellows, he 
kicked off his shoes, and a piece of broken glass severed a large 
vein. An operation became necessary ; but he insisted on hold- 
ing the foot himself, and refused to have it strapped down. His 
courage so charmed the doctors that they persuaded his parents 
to forego the promised commission, and he was entered as 
a student of the University of Malta, and walked the hospi- 
tals at Valletta. In 1838 he received the diploma of surgeon 
at Valletta, but he had previously entered himself at King’s 
College, London, where in 1836 he received the gold medal for 
general medical proficiency, and in 1838 he was appointed 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, his coadjutor being Mr., now Sir, 
John Simon, and his successor the present Sir W. Bowman. 
In the following year he received the diploma of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and about this time must have matriculated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he made a lifelong friendship 
with the Vice-Principal, whom he always spoke of as “Old 
Jacobson.” He pulled the bow oar in the victorious Oxford boat 
in the race with Cambridge from Westminster to Putney in 1842, 
and in the same year took his degree of B.A. Though he was 
now twenty-five years of age, his career was still unformed, 
and we find him engaged in superintending some iron works 
in South Wales, and while thus engaged he married that 
noble woman who shared his many labours and vicissitudes 
with unfailing courage, and whose place in the present memoir 
adds not a little to the pathos inl interest of the story. The 
wish to take holy orders had long been entertained, and in 
January 1845 Mr. McDougall was ordained deacon by the Bishop 
of Norwich ; two years later he took a curacy in London, 
and simultaneously there were offered to him a position of 
interest and emolument in the British Museum and the leader- 
ship of a small mission to Borneo. Swayed by the thought of 
wife and child, he accepted the former, but was miserable when 
the decision was made ; and it was the courage of his wife which 
prompted her to seek the release of her husband from the engage- 


ment that set him free to go to Borneo. Just at that time! proved himself an excellent War Correspondent ; but, vunfor- 


Borneo and the heroic Rajah of Sarawak were, so to speak, “jp 
the air.” A simple English gentleman, with neither large estat, 
nor titular distinctions, had gone out in his yacht of 142 tons 
with a crew trained by himself to habits of strict discipline, ang 
in the far East had founded a kingdom, which he desired to rul 
with unselfish and benevolent sway, and to substitute for piracy, 
rapine, and head-taking, commerce, order, and Christianity. The 
Rajah was, for a time, the pet of Society—the Palace opened it, 
doors to him, the City conferred its freedom, and all ranks were 
prepared to accord to him enthusiastic honour. With such, 
man Mr. McDougall was captivated, and desired nothing better 
than to throw in his lot with him. The memoir shows that the 
bright promise was not maintained—disappointment and disaster 
were more than once on the point of throwing the little kingdom 
into the open market, and it seems as though only the lack of 
bidders prevented its changing hands; the spiritual element in 
the community frequently lacked the support of the civil; yet, 
amid all the troubles ofall sorts, political, personal, and domestic 
for three of Mr. McDougall’s children died in fifteen months—the 
clergyman and his wife struggled on, never losing faith, never 
letting go their hopes, until at last, in 1867, having stayed out 
“until the last strand was on the point of snapping,” they re. 
turned finally to England. The difficulty of funds had been 
almost from the first a pressing one. When the Sarawak story 
was in its first heyday of popularity, a small and self-appointed 
Committee had been formed for the purpose of sending out 
clergymen and teachers. At first three clergymen were to be 
sent ; but one of those chosen died before the party sailed, another 
speedily withdrew from the work after a brief experience, and 
Mr. McDougall found himself alone, with the growing work of 
his dispensary, as well as the general care of the mission. More. 
over, as the novelty wore off, the funds failed, and he wrote to 
England that “nothing will be done until S.P.G. takes the 
mission into its hands.” In 1851, therefore, the Borneo Mission 
became the Mission of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and in 1855, not without many difficulties, legal and 
ecclesiastical, Mr. McDougall was consecrated Bishop of Labuan, 
an English colony, and was afterwards appointed by the Rajah 
Bishop of the independent territory of Sarawak. In this position 
his previous training for several professions came into great useful- 
ness. Before he could speak freely in the vernaculars, and he was 
extraordinarily facile in acquiring many languages, he plied his 
medical skill. He was the first medical missionary of the Church 
of England in foreign lands; his naval experience made him bold 
in sailing his cutters and lifeboats at one time up the rivers of 
Borneo, at another in the open waters of the Indian Ocean, and his 
soldier spirit, if he had never had any military training, wes often 
put to the proof, to the great safety of the unprotected people 
among whom he dwelt; and these demands on his British 
courage found in him no backward respondent. In 1857 the 
Chinese insurrection occurred; the Chinese gold-miners burned 
down the Residency and other European houses, seized the forts, 
and possessed themselves of the arms in the magazine and the 
money in the treasury. Seeing no hope of escape, the Bishop 
gathered his people together, and, after a solemn committal of 
themselves to their Heavenly Father, he directed the flight of 
some into the jungle, of others to a small schooner that was at 
hand. The Rajah being away, it fell to the Bishop to take the 
lead ; and by his advice some small forts were occupied, and the 
wounded were placed in safety. His account of the affair is too 
good to be omitted :— 

I had made up my mind, though everybody had bolted, to keep the 
place until the Rajah’s return ; but as his boat was in full retreat, when I 
made a bolt I did so with alight heart. I shook my fist at the rascals, 
and wished but for one company of the old 42nd, or as many blue-jackets, 
with whom I could have paid them in full for the mischief they had done 
us. However this is very unepiscopal, and I am heartily glad that I was 
not obliged to shoot or wound anybody in my own defence. 


These last words have a special significance in view of later 
events. In 1859 the Malay population was in insurrection, and 
the Bishop, apparently alone of the Europeans, kept his head 
cool, saw to the protection of the English women and children, 
made some forts impregnable, and kept up the spirits of those 
who had yielded to panic. In 1862 he had once more to show his 
soldier spirit. Accompanying the Rajah Mudah in a small screw 
steamer along the coast, they received information that six 
pirate vessels were plundering the towns and carrying away tbe 
people. The next day they fell in with three of the piratical 
craft, heavily armed, and bristling with men. The Rajah was 
ill, and unable to move from his cabin, and there were only eight 
Europeans on board the steamer. There was no one to take 
command but the Bishop, and when the pirates opened fire he 
fought them handsomely, running them down with the steamers 
prow whenever a chance offered. The engagement was hot, and 
not soon over; but when it was ended the Bishop had his work 
before him in attending to the wounded of both parties, and 
among the prisoners whom the pirates had taken were some 
English folk. Before damages could be repaired the other three 
pirates came in view, and gave battle, and another desperate 
engagement was fought against enormous odds, but with the 
same result. This was good; the seas were rid of six ships with 
some three hundred ruffians, who had long been carrying on their 
infamous trade. The Bishop wrote an account of the fight to 
a friend who was on the staff of the Times, and his letter eppeieel 
without any excisions, in the Times of July 16, 1862. The Bishop 
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tunately for himself, he was too frank, and entered too much 
into personal details ; and, after praising the conduct of the crew, 
European and native, he added, “My double-barrelled Terry's 
breechloader proved itself a most deadly weapon. . . . It never 
missed fire in eighty rounds, and was then so little fouled that I 
believe it would have fired eighty more rounds with like effect 
without wanting to be cleaned.” This was too much for 
Exeter Hall; it was declared that the Bishop had shot the poor 
heathen whom he ought to have converted. It seemed to these 
good people that, when a body of pirates, probably thirty times 
their number, were attacking a small body of Englishmen with a 
bishop among them, that was the appropriate moment in which 
to proclaim to them the good tidings of Calvinism. With a 
truer instinct the Bishop thought them subjects for Old Testament 
mercies rather than for those of the New, and he “slew them 
with a great slaughter,” and thereby saved his own life and the lives 
of his companions. The story clung to the Bishop, and to his 
prejudice, to the end; but he always said that, if it were to 
come over again, he hoped he should have the grace to do as he 
did before. 

Turning once more to Bishop Fraser's Lancashire Life, we 
gladly state our high opinion of the manner in which the bio- 
grapher has done his work. He modestly claims for his book 
that it is a supplement to the Memoir by Judge Hughes, but it is 
far more than that. It gives the reader a full and life-like 

rtrait of the Bishop as he was in his most fruitful years, 
and the excellent use which has been made of the mass of 
letters and speeches which were available demands the warmest 
praise. A famous scholar, Bishop Fraser was an_ unskilled 
theologian, and his warm heart and impetuous nature led him to 
make statements which, to say the least, were novel. Dean 
Stanley wrote to him “ You appear to have the singular gift of 

ing to the very verge of imprudence and yet never crossing it.” 
With the first part of this judgment all will agree, the latter 
was prompted by friendship and sympathy. But with whatever 
drawbacks it was a noble episcopate ; warm heart and open hand, 
combined with an absolute passion for work, won for him the 
hearts of Lancashire men of all sorts and conditions. "Whocould 
withhold admiration from a bishop who emphatically made him- 
self the servant of all, and was “as much at home when speaking 
at Owens College or to the members of a literary and scientific 
institute as when talking to railway employés and night-soil 
men.” He “kindled a spark of chivalry in their souls” when 

aking to slaughtermen of man’s proper conduct to women. 
“ Although I have been in the habit of attending Church twice a 
Sunday myself ever since I can recollect, yet I believe and know 
there are many men quite as religious as I who cannot attend 
Church once on a Sunday, or even once a year.” This was 
one of his seemingly paradoxical utterances to cabmen and milk- 
men; but there was probably truth in it. Another startling out- 
burst was the advice given to the younger clergy not to spend 
too much time on the preparation of individual sermons ; but 
when he explained that “those who are in any way students, 
reading day by day and week by week some profitable courses of 
theology, ought to be qualified to stand up almost at any moment 
and without elaborate preparation to speak words to the people 
— will profit and edify them,” it was clear that his advice was 
sound. 

His management of the famous Miles Platting case, which sent 
an exemplary clergyman to prison, was the one regretful blot in 
Bishop Fraser’s episcopate, and we are glad to find that five years 
after the controversy was ended the Bishop wrote :—“ If ever such 
another case should arise within my jurisdiction . . . andI know 
that some extraneous association, like the Church Association, is 
at the bottom of the business, I will put my veto on the proceed- 
ings.” We stated above that the resemblances between these two 
bishops were many and patent; further study of their memoirs 
will confirm this view, and it seems to us that the words in which 
Canon Warburton drew a picture of Bishop McDougall in the 
celumns of the Guardian are equally applicable to Bishop Fraser. 
“His character was a rare combination of gentleness and daring, 
of tenderness and strength, the two extremes harmonized, 
transfused, and sanctified by an ever-present and habitual con- 
sciousness of nearness to God and communion with Him.” 


NOVELS.* 


[BE New Prince Fortunatus, Mr. Black's latest novel, may be 
~ best described as a long and agreeable series of impressions— 
impressions of society and of the theatre, impressions of scenery 
and of sport, impressions of individual men and women. It 
Would not be just to call the book a panorama, especially as the 
witty application of the word in another place has affixed a special 


* The New Prince Fortunatus. By William Black. 3 vols, London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 1890. 

Reggie Abbott ; or, the Adventures of a Swedish Officer. By Nelson 
Prower. London: George Redway. 1890. 
E an illiam Orleigh. By Esme Hope. 2 vols. London : Remington & Co. 


ay a Sister? By Walter Adam Wallace. London: Roper & 


are the Crowd. By Hubert Simmons. London: Roper & Drowley. 


intention to it; but it does suggest a long canvas covered with 
lively sketches of surfaces as ye have presented themselves to 
the eye of the artist, crude in colour where they have seemed to 
him crude, startling in high lights and uncertain in perspectives, 
groupings after life, aos on one side the ideal—in short, im- 
pressions. It is a remarkably easy book to read. The three 
stout volumes look a little alarming before they are opened; but 
no one need be alarmed. The scene begins in a private box in 
the New Theatre, from whence we at once descend to the 
dressing-room of the prima donna, and are presently whirled 
off to a crush at the house of “a famous Academician ” 
in Kensington. Before the end of the chapter there has 
been a supper at the house of Lady Adela Cunyngham, and 
after that a rehearsal of some amateur theatricals in the light of 
dawn in the garden on the top of Campden Hill. That is very 
well for a first chapter. And when we have reached the last the 
first seems to have contained the story or the essence of it, There 
is a great deal of the theatrical world, professional and amateur, in 
these volumes, and Mr. Black’s views on the subject are interest- 
ingly, if somewhat frankly, expressed. Amateur art, whether 
finding its expression in music, painting, or literature, commends 
itself in no wise to Mr. Black. Amateur artists will care very 
little for that, for they know that unfavourable criticism is 
always dictated by envy. The fortunate Prince who pursues a 
somewhat unfortunate career through these lively pages is, how- 
ever, no amateur, but a highly successful and popular opera 
singer. Mr. Lionel Moore has a handsome presence, a good 
baritone voice, a magnificent throat, and (what, according to Mr, 
Black, “few stage-singers appear to possess”) a “ remarkably 
well-formed leg.” Mr. Moore's mental equipment is not in pro- 
portion to the physical. The closest scrutiny of the youn 
entleman’s conversation will fail to discover a single remar 

illumined by wit or wisdom. But he was adored nevertheless, 
and pursued by countless admirers. “I wonder,” says Maurice 
Mangan, his friend, “how many thousands of people there are 
in London—not merely shopgirls—who consider you the most 
fortunate person alive—in whose imagination you loom larger than 
any saint or soldier, any priest or statesman of our own time!” 
Mr. Mangan’s ideas seem exaggerated, but the author endorses 
them. This fortunate youth is not lucky in affairs of the heart, 
bewildered, no doubt, by the number thrown at his feet. He 
asks two women to marry him, both wrong, and his acceptance 
by one causes even livelier distress than his refusal by the other. 
The reader is a gainer by the hopeless dangling after Miss 
Cunyngham, for the dangling takes place in the Highlands, and 
there Mr. Black’s impressions are always his best, and not only 
his best, but the best. It is just because they are impressions that 
his descriptions of Scotch scenery never fail to delight. They 
have the freshness of nature itself The fishing and stag-shooting 
excursions of Lionel and Miss Cunyngham are admirably told. 
Strathaivron is a picture ; and, with an artist’s sense of harmony, 
the figures of Honnor, the proud, kind, simple girl, old Robert the 
gillie, Roderick the forester, and the rest, are put in with the 
truth and simplicity of the natural surroundings. Even Lionel, 
who in the town scenes has too much of the restaurant and 
smoking-room atmosphere about him, feels the influence of the 
sweet, wild mountain air, and of Honnor’s gracious purity, and 
thinks with repugnance of the paint, and gas, and petty squabbles 
and jealousies of the theatre. Honnor, however, dismisses the 
poor young man from his gee Eden, and Lionel tries to 
deaden his disappointment with poker—the game, not the fire- 
side implement. Hence disaster and tears; but a rainbow at the 
close, which arrives in the beautiful Bay of Naples. The author's 
touch has been light all through this long story; but seldom 
more bright, amusing, pathetic, humorous, and tender. 

Whether or not Mr. Nelson Prower might have succeeded in 
writing a history of the wars of Charles Douze, or in drawing 
military sketches of the times under that brilliant young monarch, 
or even in producing a readable translation of Voltaire’s history 
of the Empire of Russia under Peter the Great, it were useless to 
speculate. What seems certain from the perusal of Reggie Abbott 
is, that the composition of a novel interweaving the private ad- 
ventures of imaginary beings with the public events of the period 
has been beyond his means. Voltaire has been laid heavily under 
contribution ; but you can have your Voltaire with a difference. 
Translators can be traitors. On the first of Mr. Prower's 
volume a printer’s error throws the mind into a bewilderment of 
chronology from which the transition into general incoherence is 
rapid. is condition is sustained to the close. A great many 
personages of all sorts of nationalities pass across the stage, and 
they have different names; but further we distinguish them not. 
When some one out of Voltaire comes to the front the haze seems 
to clear and we know one individual from another; but quickly 
arrive Swedes, Greeks, Turks, Englishmen, and beings who appear 
to combine all races in themselves, for whom the author is re- 
sponsible, and we relapse into the vague. Could the history and 
the fiction have kept separate things might have been better; but 
even that is open to doubt. 

Certain perverse and eccentric people exist to whom the theo- 
logical novel is a bore, and who object to having deep and solemn 
religious questions mixed “P with love-making, social descriptions, 
and satirical reflections. On the other hand, as recent experiences 
prove, there are multitudes who approve nothing so much. The 
author of William Orleigh clearly hopes to follow in the foot- 
steps of the author of Rodert Elsmere, and to glean a portion, of 
the abundant harvest raised by the seed of that remarkable book, 
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while at the same time he refutes its tendency. What to the 
wise seems oddest in the matter—if, indeed, any vagary of foolish 
humanity can still seem odd—is the way in which discussions old 
by centuries, arguments at which thinkers have been thrashing 
for ages, thoughts more ancient than the words they are put 
in, are suddenly seized on as discoveries and reverenced as 
new lights. In William Orleigh Elsmerism and the “ New 
Brotherhood” are seriously treated as innovations in religion ; 
nor is it hard to divine that the author wishes to sub- 
stitute for them his own Orleighism and the “ Guild of St. 
John” as popular favourites. Perhaps he may succeed, but 
scarcely by the influence of this novel. Delineation of character 
and invention are not apparently in Esme Hope’s line. There is 
as much cohesion and connexion in the story of William Orleigh 
as in the column of news items which American journalists call 
“ personals.” The characters have as much vital essence as can 
be attached to the names in the polemical dialogues which were 
formerly in fashion for argumentative purposes. The author 
would, indeed, have better gained his end by adopting this con- 
venient method of stating his own views and confuting those of 
Robert Elsmere. No imaginative conception would have been 
needed in that case, and his own strong, clear opinions would 
have been more impressively conveyed. In fact, no truth remains 
more clear after the perusal of these two volumes of controversy 
than that intense theological interests and the strongest Anglican 
convictions will not by themselves enable any one to write a 
readable novel. 

“ Daccarp Aikone, Doctor of Medicine and Law of Cambridge, 
and Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, was a man of thirty-five; he 
stood six feet four in his boots, was forty-nine inches round the 
chest, and weighed sixteen stones without an inch of fat.” 
Furthermore he seldom laughed, but when he did he roared ; and 
when amused he was ever “chuckling away to himself, with a 
kind of guttural chuck chuck, which proved most contagious in 
society.” There is a mystery about the birth of this gentleman, 
who is the hero of Only a Sister? which requires a thickly- 
printed volume in small type to unravel. He had a singular aunt, 
apparently a Polish lady, who was an advanced hypnotist. She 
made her way into wealthy families, compelled them by her 
mesmeric qualities to give away all their money and valuables to 
the Nihilists, and then retiring to a distance, willed them to 
commit suicide, which they immediately did, three or four at a 
time. A little later this enterprising patriot floated a Company for 
“cultivating the microbe of the most malignant form of the 
Asiatic cholera,” to be “ distributed about the whole Continent in 
bottles of brilliantly nitrogenized sparkling table water.” Dr. 
Aikone turns out eventually to be an English duke, and several 
other less distinguished persons to be earls and marchionesses. 
If the closing firework display of peerages affords the reader as 
much ecstasy as it does tothe author, Mr. Walter Adam Wallace, 
who revels in rank and title as only a Scotchman can, he may 
be repaid by it for wading through a long and complicated story, 
marked by a quantity of the dreariest jokes and passages of bad 
taste of the coarsest kind. 

Of Through the Crowd there is simply nothing to say. Criticism 
would be wasted. It seems to be a sort of record of public-house 
life intended for the reading of costermongers; though a respect- 
able costermonger may easily find better literature. What sort 
of person writes stories like this it is difficult to imagine; and 
amongst our readers none certainly would care to read them. 


BALZAC AND MERIMEE.* 
RANSLATING is usually a somewhat thankless task, and 


the pitfalls in the path of the translator are many. He runs 
the equal risk of either translating with such absolutely verbal 
accuracy that every page reeks of the dictionary, and the result 
recalls somewhat Lnglish as She is Spoke, or of giving the 
meaning of the original in his (the translator's) own words, so 
that all the individuality and peculiarities of the author's style 
are hopelessly lost. The translation of the French idiom into 
English is particularly difficult. The two languages are as 
utterly unlike as are the two nations and their respective ideas ; 
and what sounds perfectly natural in French is often little else 
than grotesque, if translated verbatim into our more prosaic tongue. 
The way in which Mr. Saintsbury has acquitted himself of the 
double task of translating the works of two authors so utterly 
dissimilar in style as Balzac and Mérimée is nothing short of re- 
markable. We speak of what we know; for we took the trouble 
to read both translations hand in hand with the original works 
in French, and it needs to do this to realize how extraordinarily 
faithful, in a far wider sense than merely verbal, the translations 
are in rendering not only the meaning, but the style, and what 
one may call the atmosphere, of the originals. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in Zhe Chouans, which, in less skilful 
hands, might possibly become tedious reading from the rugged 
and almost jerky style of the original work. While all 
the strength of the various scenes, such as the massacre at the 


* The Chouans. By M. de Balzac. Newly translated into English by 
George Saintsbury. London: John C. Nimmo. 1890. 

A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX. By Prosper Mérimée. Newly 
translated into English by George Saintsbury. London: John C. Nimmo. 


Vivetiére, the adventures of Mlle. de Verneuil in D’Orgemont's 
cellar, and the intensely dramatic scene of the vengeance of 
Marche-d-Terre on the ill-fated Galope-Chopine, is retained 
the brusquerie of the author's style is toned down insensibly. 
though even all the literary art of the translator can hardly 
conceal the fact that the hesitations of Hulot on the summit 
of the Pilgrim, and the endless analysis of the heroine’s feelings, 
are a trifle tedious and tiresome. But, once the story is fairly 
under weigh, there is no denying the hold it takes on the 
reader; and the culminating scenes of the drama, the night 
attack on Fougéres, the marriage of the Gars and Mlle. de 
Verneuil, and their parting at dawn to meet again in death an 
hour later, take their place in one’s memory amongst those scenes 
that, once read, are never forgotten. Nothing has been spared in 
the getting up of this splendid volume, and the pages are pro. 
fusely illustrated with engravings on wood, by Leveillé, from 
drawings by Julien le Blant, which may be said to be admirable 
in every respect, except in depicting the beauty of the heroine, of 
which we hear so much from the author. 

The second volume of this magnificent series, which, as the 
publisher says in his prospectus, is meant for “ connoisseurs and 
men of taste,” is Prosper Mérimée’s Chronicle of the Reign of 
Charles IX. The stirring pictures which Mérimée gives of the 
scenes preceding and following the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
are so marvellously instinct with life that one could almost 
believe that the author had himself witnessed the events he 
depicts so faithfully. The translator, in his admirable bio- 
graphical introduction, speaks justly of Mérimée’s “ wonderfully 
flexible and yet wonderfully precise and accurate style, which 
stands at an equal distance from the loose opulence of Romantic 
colour and the somewhat jejune mathematics of Classical propor- 
tion.” It is this accuracy and precision which, no doubt, make 
certain of Mérimée’s creations, such as Carmen, Lokis, and others, 
live for ever in the reader’s memory, as if he had known them in 
the flesh ; and it is particularly interesting to notice in this 
“Chronicle” (which was written when the author was barely 
five-and-twenty) the growth and development of Mérimée’s 
peculiar strength as well as weakness—strength in individual 
studies, weakness in welding them together into an harmonious 
whole—which remained with him through all his literary career. 
The translation of this work reflects as much credit on Mr. 
Saintsbury as does that of its companion, Les Chouans, being in 
all respects an absolutely faithful reproduction of the style of the 
original. The hundred and ten engravings on wood from Edouard 
Toudouze’s drawings are, if anything, better than those that illus- 
trate Balzac’s Breton tale; but in the duelling scene between 
Vaudreuil and Rheincy, which is reproduced on the cover, surely 
the left arm of the victor would have been dropped to his side on 
his making the fatal lunge, rather than held aloft, as M. Toudouze 
represents it to be? This, however, is but a minor detail, and 
one that is forgotten in the general beauty and accuracy of the 
illustrations which so pientifully adorn this superb edition of 
what the translator justly says is, “if not the best historical 
novel, probably the best series of historico-fictitious pictures in 
words that French has to show.” 


HISTORY OF BRIDGWATER.* 


LTHOUGH we are anxious to encourage any attempt, 

however humble, to write local history, we are bound to 
say that Mr. Jarman’s book is a remarkably poor specimen of its 
class. It is evident that he went to his work badly equipped, 
without any historical, antiquarian, or literary training. His 
History contains a great deal which is not worth preserving, 
mere records of Little Pedlingtonian life, such as the proceedings of 
benefit clubs and the like, while it deals most superficially with 
matters of general interest. He knows nothing of the value of 
authorities, often quotes without giving references, and is always 
content to accept what has been said by others without criticism 
or inquiry. In his earliest pages some long-exploded notions are 
repeated as undoubtedly true; the Cangi—or Decangi, to give the 
better form of the name—are placed in Somerset, and are de- 
scribed as a tribe of the Belgw, “a Gaulish people, but [why 
but ?] of Celtic origin,” which about 313 B.c. emigrated from Gaul 
under Divitiacus. Czsar is quoted with reference to Divitiacus, 
though Mr. Jarman’s date shows that he has never read the 
sentence to which he refers; and he is, of course, ignorant of all 
that Professor Rhys and Mr. Elton have written about the early 
re oes of Britain. Arthur and Guinevere are spoken of as 

istoric figures in the strife between the Saxons and Britons 
in the West, and we are told that in the time of Ina the 
district about Taunton “took the name Somersztas.” Another 
attempt at archaism has led to another like disaster in the shape 
of “Swegn.” Mr. Jarman contends, not without reason, that 
Bridgwater, which appears in Domesday as Brugie, means the 
bridge, and not, as is often asserted, the town, of Walter of 
Douai; but he should have noted that his argument is not his 
own. Another bit of etymology which he quotes with approval 
is very pleasant. They have a cross at Bridgwater bearing the 
respectable and descriptive title of Pig’s Cross. It is suggested 
that this “ curious ” name—we confess that we see nothing curious 


* A History of Bridgwater. By Sydney Gardnor Jarman. London: 
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in it—is derived from Pegens, an estate entered in Domesday as 
Peghenes, which is now, though we doubt whether this was 
always the case, parochially in Bridgwater. We remember 
ears ago hearing another Bridgwater man argue that Pig was 
the Saxon piga,a little maiden, and that the name of the cross 
therefore denoted its dedication to the Blessed Virgin. Your 
old-fashioned archeologist will never allow that pig is pig, 
though in Bridgwater the Pig’s Cross stands by or in (we forget 
which) the pig-market. Notices are given of the ancient woollen 
trade of the town, of St. John’s Hospital, and of the Castle. The 
chapter on the siege of Bridgwater in July 1645 is taken bodily, and 
for the most part almost word for word, from a gue read by 
Mr. E. Green, before the Somerset Archwological and Natural 
History Society in 1877. This wholesale importation of Mr. 
Green’s work is made without any acknowledgment. As a 
Bridgwater man Mr. Jarman might surely have taken some pains 
over his chapter on Robert Blake, the one famous person, as far 
as we know, born in his town; and, if he lacked the ability to 
work up the subject for himself, he might at least have read 
and profited by Mr. Hannay’s Admiral Blake, and Professor 
Laughton’s article in the Dictionary of National Biography. He 
has been content with Hepworth Dixon’s Life, and the result is 
scarcely satisfactory. The announcement that Blake took 
“several honours” at Oxford is very funny. Are we to infer 
that he obtained first classes in Moderations and Litera 
Humaniores? Quotations from Macaulay’s History and Lorna 
Doone supply most of the details in the chapter on the Battle of 
Sedgmoor. Mr. Jarman observes that only eleven rebels were exe- 
cuted at Bridgwater during the “ Bloody Assize” ; a twelfth, who 
was led to the gallows and there received a commutation of his 
sentence to a fine of 1,000/., lived to become mayor of the borough. 
The hideous story of Kirke’s lust and cruelty, which is condemned 
as untrue by Macaulay, should not have been repeated without a 
word as to its unhistoric character; stories of much the same 
kind are told of men of different nations whose cruelties made 
them objects of popular hatred. In more modern days Bridgwater 
has been chiefly notorious for the extent to which corrupt prac- 
tices prevailed at Parliamentary elections. The habit of receiving, 
ps) owed requiring, bribes was handed down from father to son, 
and voters claimed to be paid for their votes as a matter of un- 
doubted right. The “regulation” bribe of 10/. was demanded by 
men of fair means and respectable position as peremptorily as by 
the poorest brickmaker, and at some elections the price of votes 
was considerably higher. One elector, apparently early in the 
century, boasted that a candidate had bought his pig for 1ool., and 
had allowed him to eat it. The exposure of the doings of the “ Man- 
in-the-Moon” with his “ cartridges” and “ samples of tea ” must 
be in the remembrance of a large number of our readers. Mr. 
se might have made more of this part of his subject than he 
as done. 


ROUGH SHOOTING.* 


Wf hers little work contains five chapters, or rather treatises, on 
shooting, relating to partridges, pheasants, snipe, duck and 
rabbits, besides a chapter entitled “ A November Day’s Shooting.” 
We have read the book very carefully, but on laying it down we 
cannot say that we have found much in it conducive to instruc- 
tion or amusement. The reader who looks for useful hints will 
be sadly disappointed, and any book on shooting without some 
such information eppears to us superfluous and likely to be 
elbowed out of the field by works of genuine interest on the 
sport. Mr. Kebbel’s pamphlet consists of a reproduction of 
articles that have already appeared in various papers and 
periodicals. The first chapter of Rough Shooting is entitled 
“Partridge Shooting in Anglesea,” and commences in very tame 
style as follows :-— 

Nobody who has ever read a description of the 1st September in the 
history of the Pickwick Club can doubt that it has a great deal to re- 
commend it beyond the mere pleasure of shooting. ‘The drive out in the 
cool of the morning, the beauty of the green English landscape, hardly 
showing yet one spot upon its summer vesture, the sociability of a shoot- 
ing party and the pleasure of lunch after a fatiguing morning, are all 
secessories to the sport only partially experienced either by the angler or 
the foxhunter. 

Here is a specimen of the dawdling, uninteresting style of 
Rough Shooting :— 

Attention is directed by the boy to the position of Blanche, the white- 
setter bitch, who is standing fast in a little hollow formed by two projecting 
boulders, and only lightly feathered with fern and long grass, Cautiously 
We approach, and the bitch more cautiously stili moves forward. The birds 
have evidently alighted here, have run through a little opening into the 
turnips just beyond. 

We cannot resist giving another example, also taken from the 

t few pages :— 

Here, if anywhere, is the spot for repose, contemplation, and a modicum 
of chicken pie, to be washed down by any liquor that is handy. 


How tired we are of these descriptions, for have they not been 
done in countless numbers in al#the magazines and papers that 
admit sportin subjects to their pages; the everlasting descrip- 
tions of fh and field, the interminable anecdote, the never- 
ending luncheon, the hackneyed accounts of scenery, telling us 


eon Shooting. By T. E, Kebbel, London; Swan Sonnenscheia 


how the Irish Channel, blue, flecked with white, and gleaming 
far away in the sunshine, is to be seen here, and how a fringe of 
foam bursting over sunken rocks is to be seen there, how tiny 
brooks trickle, how little pools are overshadowed by thorn and 
ash, and how the holly berries peep out through the snow; we 
say again, we are tired to death of works that are interlarded 
every few lines with such commonplace and hackneyed en- 
thusiasm. 

Why on earth cannot a man when he writes on sport for once 
in a way step clear of all this entangled web of book-making ? 
If his ideas are few, let him have mercy on the public and keep 
them to himself, instead of spinning out what a few pages might 
easily contain into a book. What possible interest can it be 
to any one to read in an essay on “ Shooting” references to 
Pickwick or Punch, or to know what an author thinks of Mr. 
Winkle’s shooting experiences in the former work, though admir- 
able enough in their place? The second chapter of the work 
before us is headed “A Wild Pheasant,” and the dreary way in 
which we follow this “wild pheasant” is quite painful; but we 
get to the end of it at last, and thankfully put him away in our 
bag. That this “pheasant ” in particular has shown sport beyond 
what most wild pheasants do, or what a thousand shooters 
experience almost every time they take the field, we cannot quite 
discover, nor do we see the necessity of setting down in print no 
less than five pages concerning his demise. But Mr. Kebbel 
thinks differently, for he writes :— 


To kill a pheasant after this fashion requires great patience, knowledge 
of the bird’s habits, good nerve, and steady shooting, Pheasants are not 
such easy things to hit as the readers of Punch imagine, and our two 
— whose exploits we have just recorded have every reason to be 
satisfied. 


Mr. Kebbel evidently owes a grudge to our excellent friend 
Punch, though we cannot quite follow our author's suggestion 
that fun and good nature in a professedly comic paper 
should be taken in such earnest. So much for the “wild phea- 
sant,” and we plunge hopefully into a chapter headed “Our 
Brook,” “Snipe and Duck.” We read, “our brook was one of 
those many little streams which would be rivers if they 
could, but would never sustain the part long enough.” Then 
we have a long description of how “our brook” swelled out 
here and narrowed in there—how there were big holes in it 
of no less than eight or nine feet deep, how in one place it 
trickled and in another place it did not; and, strangest of all, 
sometimes its bank was steep and sometimes it was not; but 
of the snipe and duck it contained we learn but little of in- 
terest, though the concluding sentence of this chapter is a some- 
what cheerless one, as we read:—“The sportsman’s star is not 
in the ascendant just now, and goodness knows what trials may 
be in store for him before this century is out.” We are astonished 
at one sentence in this chapter, in which Mr. Kebbel tells us 
that for flight-shooting at wild-fowl he has no taste, as being 
too uncertain to compensate for the cold and wet and the length 
of time one often has to wait before getting a shot; and that, if 
anything was making a toil of a pleasure, flight-shooting is that 
thing. Now in our experience flight-shooting at duck is the very 
cream of wild-fowl shooting, though the bag be of the smallest 
dimensions, and it appears to us that he is a sorry sportsman 
who could not endure the at most twenty minutes’ patience that 
is necessary of a winter evening to secure but a couple of wild 
birds, should there be any chance of doing so. 


Chapter IV. is devoted to “ Rabbit Shooting”; and here we 
have an account of the useful but much-written-about “ bunny,” 
how some one cries “a rabbit forward” or “a rabbit to the right,” 
or how some one misses him or hits him just as his little white 
tail is bobbing intothe bushes. The much-abused rabbit is played 
upon in every way by Mr. Kebbel ; he is shot here and shot there, 
he is shot in hedges, he is shot in woods, he is shot in fern and in 
rides, and we have pages of descriptions of how sometimes he is 
hit and sometimes he is missed, all of which we knew before, and 
which has been the experience of every shooter from boyhood to 
old age, with additions of how the author finds an inexpressible 
charm in woodland scenery in deep snow, and how prettily the 

ure white of the latter contrasts with the red and brown of the 
leaves, &c. Xe. 

We often wonder whether our forefathers, though they doubt- 
less noticed the beauties of scenery and colour when bent on 
sport, ever discussed such incidental attractions in the fashion 
now so prevalent amongst a few of the writers on sport of the 
present day. We can hardly believe they did, for in really useful 
works as, for example, Colonel Hawker’s we find nothing of the 
kind, though in one page of the famous Colonel’s book we find as 
much information as in a hundred pages of the one before us. 
Should a sportsman in our day catch a salmon, shoot a wood- 
cock, or kill a stag, it seems sometimes to occur to him that 
nobody else has done the like, and snatching pen and paper he 
hurriedly dashes off to his favourite sporting paper an account 
headed, according to circumstances, “ My Day after a Stag,” “ My 
Adventure with a Salmon,” “How I Killed a Woodcock,” and 
then expects sportsmen who have been doing such usual feats 
all their lives to be vastly interested on reading his very common- 
place successes with gun or rod, else how is it that such a work 
as Rough Shooting is laid before them? There is one matter con- 
cerning Mr. Kebbel’s work that Wwe cannot but refer to, and that 
is the full-page illustrations. We find these are exact reproduc- 
tions of those that appeared in Notes on Game and Game Shooting, 
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written by Mr. Manley in 1880, and evidently pitchforked into 
Mr. Kebbel’s pages as being more or less suitable to his descrip- 
tions as they might be in a general way to any work of the kind ; 
but we consider their origin ought to have been referred to. 
These are, however, good enough in their way, but the one on the 
“cover” of the book is really laughable, and portrays a shooter 
firing at a bird almost sitting on the muzzle of his gun. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB.* 


= does not require a visit to a school for the deaf and dumb to 
be convinced that to be deprived of sight isa much more 
terrible calamity to a human being than to be deprived of hear- 
ing; but a visit to one of the last-mentioned schools soon after 
one to a school for the blind places the disabilities and disadvan- 
tages under which the blind suffer in a very strong light. The 
first pa | that strikes the observer is the much greater healthi- 
ness and brightness of the deaf-mutes. They are not distinguish- 
able physically from other children; there is no sign of that 
depression about them which is obvious in the blind, nor do their 
faces betray any consciousness of a physical defect. Deaf-mutes, 
indeed, are in a comparatively happy condition ; for, in addition 
to all the manifold delights which seeing gives them, they can 
readily be taught to read, write, and cipher, and the least intelli- 
gent can carry on communications with their fellow-creatures by 
signs. But a very great advance has been made recently (in this 
country, at any rate) in the instruction of deaf-mutes. Making 
the dumb to speak is nolonger a miracle. There may be some few 
cases in which dumbness is caused by a physical defect, but in 
almost all it is due to deafness; people that are dumb from a 
[ar a defect are generally imbecile. Most people are more or 
ess familiar with a method of teaching on the fingers by means 
of what is called, or what used to be called, the deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet. By modern methods intercourse by signs has been 
greatly improved upon. It is now systematically taught under 
the name of the “ sign and manual system,” and a very rapid in- 
terchange of ideas can take place between persons using it. A 
great part of the Report under review is taken up by a con- 
sideration of the relative advantages of this system, that known as 
the “ oral system,” and the combination of the two systems. Under 
the oral system the deaf-mute is taught first to learn what another 
— is saying to him by the movement of that person’s lips. 

is requires very careful articulation by the person speaking 
and very close observation by the deaf-mute, but intelligent boys 
and girls learn it with a perfection which to the uninitiated 
seems astonishing, after practice varying in duration with the 
care and intelligence of teacher and taught; but the important, 
and the really difficult, part of the oral system is to teach the 
dumb to articulate. This is done in the first stage by the teacher 
writing a letter on a board and then giving the sound of it. The 
dumb child tries to imitate the motion of his lips, and emits a 
sound which by practice is more or less assimilated to the sound 
uttered by the teacher. After single letters the next step is to 
words, and it is very interesting and surprising to find that many 
children who have never heard a sound are able to produce a 
pretty close imitation of the teacher’s voice. There are some 
words like “ Kick,” the pronunciation of which cannot be learned 
from the movement of the lips. In such cases the teacher takes 
the child’s hand and places it on that part of his (the teacher’s) 
windpipe which moves or vibrates with the utterance, and the 
child, by practice, becomes able to imitate the sound with more 
or less success. Many of the elder children, both boys and 
girls, make themselves well understood by this system of speech, 
and carry on pretty long conversations; but their voices are un- 
musical and unmodulated, and at first sound very strange to 
those unaccustomed to them. In a few cases, however, the 
utterances are almost unintelligible. In Germany the pure oral 
system has been in use for a hundred years, and the Govern- 
ment have so much confidence in its superiority that no other 
system is permitted to be taught in schools. In France the 
sign and manual system was exclusively used ‘ to the time 
of the meeting of the International Congress at Milan in 1880, 
when the French were at once converted to the oral system 
and have used it ever since. It has been in use for twenty- 
five years in Italy. Up to 1871 in England the sign and 
manual system was exclusively taught in all but a very few 
schools and institutions, which tried the oral system on a small 
scale in combination with the manual. It is impossible to doubt 
that the oral system is a great advance upon all other systems of 
teaching for deaf-mutes, and is, indeed, a triumph of ingenuity ; 
but much difference of opinion existed among the witnesses 
called by the Commission as to whether the oral system should 
be used exclusively or in combination with the manual system. 
The objections to the oral system are that it takes a long time 
to teach even to the most intelligent, probably six to eight years, 
and that it can only be taught to the intelligent. Moreover, 
however rigidly you exclude signs in schools they are certain to 
be used at home. Watching every movement of the lips is a 
great effort, which children can hardly be expected to sustain, 
and the movement of the lips of people who speak in the 
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vernacular is very different from that of teachers. On this 
subject the recommendation of the Commissioners is as follows :— 

That every child who is deaf should have full opportunity of being 
educated on the pure oral system. In all schools which receive Govern. 
ment grants, whether conducted on the oral, sign and manual, or com. 
bined system, all children should be, for the first year at least, instructed 
on the oral system, and after the first year they should be taught to speak 
and lip-read on the pure oral system, unless they are physically or mentally 
disqualified, in which case, with the consent of the parents, they should be 
either removed from the oral department of the school or taught elsewhere 
on the sign and manual system in schools recognized by the Education 
Department. 

It is to be observed that this recommendation does not receive 
the assent of all the Commissioners, some of whom give weighty 
reasons for thinking that the oral system could not be satisfactory 
by itself. The objection taken to teaching the combined system 
is that the sign and manual system is comparatively so easy that, 
if the deaf-mutes learnt it, they would use it to the exclusion of 
any other. But, if it is certain, as it appears to be, that si 
language will be used out of school, that objection would 
herdly tenable. 

By the census of 1881 there were 19,518 deaf and dumb people 
in the United Kingdom; but the Commissioners think that the 
census is very incomplete, inasmuch as parents do not like re- 
turning their children as deaf and dumb before they are at least 
five years old. During the last two decades the numbers, in 
proportion to the rest of the population, have decreased. In 1861 
the proportion is stated to have been I in 1,484; in 1871, 1 in 
1,742; in 1881, 1 in 1,794. Many causes of deafness, where it is 
non-congenital, are preventible; but among the children of the 
poor proper treatment is rarely obtained. Scarlet fever is the 
cause of deafness in a large percentage of cases. 

The Commissioners say :— 

With regard to hereditary deafness and dumbness, it may proceed from 

two main causes—(1) from the marriage of toto-congenital deaf-mutes ; 
(2) from consanguineous marriages. 
A great deal of evidence has been taken on these two points, and 
the opinions of people who have examined into the subject are 
set out in the Report, but at too great length for us to quote; 
and there are also statistics which will prove interesting to 
those who seek information concerning the deaf and dumb. It 
appears that the question of intermarriage is connected with the 
question of the system to be taught. It is stated that in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, where the oral system prevails, 
it is found that the deaf and dumb do not intermarry as much as 
they do in England and in the United States. It is suggested 
that deaf-mutes using the sign language form a class apart, and 
are, therefore, more likely to intermarry than those who can mix 
on better terms with the rest of mankind. In America the inter- 
marriage of deaf-mutes has been so frequent as to lead Mr. 
Graham Bell to speculate on the possibility of there being a deaf 
variety of the human race. With this subject of intermarriage is 
also connected the question of the mixture of the sexes in schools. 
In Scotland, in ordinary elementary schools, boys and girls are 
generally taught in the same classes throughout the school, and 
the same system is being tried in many of the Board schools in 
England. The Commissioners, however, think that the inter- 
marriage of the toto-congenitally deaf should be strongly dis- 
couraged, and, as a part of such discouragement, that the sexes 
should be separated in schools. They also think that consan- 
guineous marriages should be discouraged, especially where deaf- 
ness has occurred in the family. All the Commissioners do not 
agree in these conclusions, and, indeed, the assertion that deaf 
and dumb parents are likely to have deaf and dumb children is 
much disputed by those who have an intimate knowledge of deaf 
and dumb people. At a school at which 160 deaf-mutes were 
being educated we were told that there was not a single in- 
stance in which either parent of any child there was deaf. As 
something like one-third of all the causes of deafness is due 
to scarlet fever and other illnesses in infancy, the symptoms 
having been overlooked or neglected, it is difficult to understand 
how such causes could be hereditary. The number of deaf and 
dumb children at school in the United Kingdom is about four 
thousand; in their case the difficulty of sending children to a 
distant centre is not so great as in the case of the blind; but, of 
course, there must always be a limit to the distance poor people 
can send their children. The Commissioners recommend that the 
provisions of the Education Acts be extended to the deaf ana 
dumb, and thet the attendance of children up to the age of sixteen 
at a day-school or institution be made compulsory ; that where 
the number is too small to form a class, the school authority 
should have power to send the child to an institution, or to board 
the child out, and to contribute to his education or maintenance 
such annual grants as would be equivalent to the contribution 
now allowed to be paid by Boards of Guardians ; and that where 
no school or institution is available, the school authority by itself, 
or in conjunction with other authorities, should have power to 
provide one. They also recommend a capitation grant of not less 
than half the cost of the education of the child, with a maximum 
of 10/. The education of the deaf and dumb is necessarily very 
expensive. The ideal class is a class of one pupil, for the instruc- 
tion is not adapted to the class system ; but, of course, in schools 
classes of one are out of the question. c 

The training of teachers is costly; to quote the Commis 
sioners :— 

The teaching to speak cannot be successful without a thorough know- 
ledge of the anatomy and physiology of the vocal organs, the functions of 
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e in speech, of the lips and nose. It is necessary to know exactly 
pede 29 Ps are of the organ of the voice is, how it is moved, how the air 
from the lungs passing by the vibrating chords leads to vocalization, how 
the expansion of the chest is necessary in order to get a sufficiency of air 
to produce a note of the voice. 


ese are a few elementary qualifications required by the teacher. 
ment of training colleges with a Government grant. 

Of the higher education of the deaf and dumb we have left 
ourselves little space to speak. Drawing is recommended to all, and 
is learnt by a great many. They can — almost all handi- 
crafts, and appear to get employment almost as readily as people 
who can hear. Very interesting accounts are given in the Report 
from the evidence of witnesses of what has been accomplished by 
deaf and dumb people, but they are too long for quotation in this 
article. This Commission, as we have observed before, has been 
exceedingly industrious and thorough in its inquiries, and the 

rt is an ably drawn and very complete document. The 
investigations which have been made into the condition and into 
the means of teaching and improving the lives of two classes of 
our fellow-subjects labouring under such terrible disadvantages as 
blindness and deafness, have thrown much light upon the kind of 
lives they lead, their relations to the rest of the community, and 
the best means of making their lives happier to themselves and 
more useful to society. The Report will probably form the basis 
of legislation at no very distant date; but, at any rate, the 
inquiry can hardly fail to lead to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of these two afflicted classes. 


AD ORIENTEM.* 


ACAULAY, in one of his essays published more than sixty 
years ago, dwelt on the division of labour in the same field 
between the historian and the historical novelist. The first, he 
said, gave us a map, and the second a picture, of the country. 
Scott treated the public to a novel in which our ancestors were 
ted with their garb, language, and manners ; while Hallam, 
in a critical, argumentative, and yet impartial narrative, told us 
of the great men whose public career had made English history. 
Macaulay did not then add that he would try to combine both 
functions. But what Macaulay attempted, with more or less 
success, in his own particular line, should serve as a warning to 
writers in other departments. Educated gentlemen, who travel 
half round the world and see many novel and strange scenes, 
should beware of making excursions into subjects which demand 
historical and antiquarian research. A man does not become 
qualified to instruct readers who stay at home, merely because he 
himself has travelled twenty-six thousand miles. It may even be 
said that a diligent student, who had never looked on the Taj at 
Agra or the Chandni Chouk at Delhi, might be more competent 
to lecture on the decay of Hindu dynasties and the splendour of 
Mogul Emperors than a tourist who is not content with describing 
what he sees, but will give us historical sketches which are often 
inaccurate, and deliver judgments on national character which 
are generally one-sided and unfair. Mr. Frederickson is one of 
those writers who persist at every memorable place in treating us 
toscraps and chips of historical knowledge. And the result is 
that he has been led into some exquisitely absurd mistakes. We do 
not lay stress on mere errors of type or a preference for the old 
or the new fashion of spelling Eastern names. But the following 
are instances of the perils which environ a writer who has not 
uired the schoolboy’s happy knack of profiting by a gradus 
using a crib. He very properly pays a visit to Lucknow, 
and calls it “one of the oldest cities in India.” Other travellers 
and writers, to say nothing of Sir William Hunter, might have 
told him that Lucknow is quite a modern town. It had no 
political importance till the Mogul Empire began to crumble. It 
8 tolerably certain that it never bore the name of Lucknow or 
nao, as the purists have it, before the reign of Akbar the 
Great. Many of its most striking edifices, which extend from 
the Martiniére to the old bridge of Asaf-ud-doula, are examples 
of a degraded and modern style. It is very likely that some 
Hindu village may have existed on the present site of Lucknow, 
and have been associated with the legendary history of Lakhsman, 
the brother of Rama. But if the writer wanted a populous 
modern city which displayed all the tawdry magnificence of 
Mohammedan Viceroys, he could not have selected a better 
‘xample than Lucknow. At this place he very naturally went 
& see the famous Imambara, to which he gives the title of a 
magnificent palace.” Reference to any standard authority 
might have informed him that this term designates a building 
maintained by the Shiahs for the express purpose of celebratin 
Mohurrum festival. It also has a “mosque, a college, an 
‘partments for the members of the religious establishments.” So 
says Colonel Sir H. Yule. Most fortunately, the Lucknow 
bara, though exposed to frequent cannonades, suffered no 
fale’, in the year 1857. Lucknow was, unhappily, full of pit- 
ulls for Mr. Frederickson. Sir Joseph Fayrer, one of the sur- 
Vivors of the garrison, will be surprised to know that, when in 
attendance on Henry Lawrence, he was known as “ Dr. F aegels.” 


Peat, Orientem. By A. D. Frederickson, F R.G.S. With Illustrations 
Co es Sketch-Book, and Two Maps. London: W. H. Allen & 


After this it is not very surprising that Mr. Frederickson should 
have fallen into the common error of confounding Mumtaza 
Begum, in whose honour the Taj Mahal was erected, with Nur 
Jehan. The Panjab, by the way, is not derived from Panj nad, 
though the latter term in Sanskrit means “five rivers”; but 
from the Persian panj, five, and ab, water. At p. 76 we come 
upon an entirely new view of Anglo-Indian Sideer. Lord 
Cornwallis by his weak policy, it is said, lost to us all the ad- 
vantages which had been obtained by Lord Wellesley during 
his memorable administration. But all that we had lost was 
eventually regained by Lord Canning, who was Earl of Moira, 
and governed India between 1813 and 1822. If Mr. Frederick- 
son had bought for the modest sum of one rupee one of those 
excellent little almanacks published annually somewhere in 
Dharmatala, Black Town, or Bhendi bazaar, he might have 
learned that Sir John Shore succeeded Lord Wellesley ; that the 
second administration of Lord Cornwallis lasted only three months 
of the year 1805; that, in that brief period, nothing was lost or 
undone; and that our second “Great Canning” in 1822 was 
still a schoolboy at Eton. A few pages later on we are gravely 
told that there are four sstecheal castes in India—Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. Yes,so there were in the days 
of Manu. But even then castes had begun to multiply and split. 
By way of a little padding the author goes off to Mysore and 
says that there are four hundred and thirteen castes there. The 
fact is that the number of castes is almost incalculable. 
Missionaries, experts, scholars who have studied this intricate 
subject for years in large communities at Benares, Dacca, and 
many other towns, are perplexed by the subdivisions of this 
complex and intricate subject. Mr. Frederickson’s information 
to a modern traveller is about as valuable as a dissertation on 
the laws of Servius would be in the present state of Rome, and 
on Solon at modern Athens. 

We are fully prepared for a display of omniscience in a Radical 
member of Parliament who visits India to find an excuse for 
every national defect in the incurable misrule of his own country- 
men, and Mr. Frederickson, who is not in Parliament, while 
doing justice to the aims of English statesmen, has no hesitation 
in giving us a piece of his mind, as Mrs. Poyser does to the 
Squire. The “village system,” he is fully convinced, is the 
most desirable for India at all times, especially in famine. 
It is rather unlucky for this confident theorist that the most 
disastrous famine of our days should have occurred in the 
Madras Presidency where the Ryotwarry pees is, one 
of small tenant-proprietors—is in force. The opinion of some 
very high authorities is that, under the Perpetual Settle- 
ment of Bengal, which has created and maintained power- 
ful landholders with large estates, a famine on a gigantic 
scale is more easily controlled and managed. In the same 
easy, uncompromising, cut-and-dry style does the author deliver 
judgment on the differences in character and morals between 

ahommedans and Hindus. The Hindu, he says, is com- 
monly fawning and obsequious, and doesn’t look you in the face, 
but lets his eyes wander about. The Mahommedan is always 
quiet, calm, and self-possessed ; the Hindu is as licentious as 
Mussulman, on the whole, is moral and sober. We should fall 
into the same error as the author if we attempted to expose the 
fallacies of this opinion by devoting, not six lines but six 
columns, to show in what Asiatics of one creed differ from those 
of another; how far they deviate in practice from what their 
legislators have propounded in theory ; and what effect caste, con- 
quest, social occupations, and a score of other agencies have had 
in moulding and stereotyping national good and bad qualities. It 
really requires the ripe experience of a cold-weather tourist to 
come to a conclusion to which the administrator of a great 
province would hardly see his way after thirty years spent in 
cutcherry, camp, and council, After this we need not marvel 
at the discovery that the Doab of Hindostan is flat and unin- 
teresting; that Jubbulpore—of all places—is salubrious ; that the 
rock-salt of the Panjab is largely exported to Bengal; that 
twenty-five years ago the only mode of travelling between 
Calcutta and the Upper Provinces was the clumsy budgerow on 
the Ganges; and that, owing to the intrigues of the Mullas and 
Moulavis in the Mutiny, whose sentences were commuted by an 
extraordinary personage termed the High Commissioner, Lord 
Mayo was assassinated in 1872. 

All this is the more irritating because Mr. Frederickson has 
an artist's eye for colour and some considerable skill in word- 
painting and describing scenery. His illustrations of trees, 
shrubs, and fruits are generally excellent. The feathery bamboo ; 
the luscious leechee and the sickly custard apple; the coolie on 
a coffee estate ; the Cingalese washerman; and the wild man of 
Johore; are all true to the life. The mango, however, is not 
invariably yellow. To the late Mr. Simms, a sort of Oriental 
Tim Linkinwater, with his modest tiffin, 

In the mango season still a daily basket came 
Of fruit as green as emeralds or ruddier than flame, 


By Mr. Simms the sort had been imported from ombay, 
And sown and grown beneath his eye, alack! and well-a-day ! 


If the mango fruit, however, has any soupcon of resin, as there 
seems to have been in the specimens tasted by the author, it 
should meet with the treatment accorded by Dean Swift to the 
cucumber. Ceylon, Batavia, and Java were each visited by the 
author. He is too much given, like sportsmen who have gaifed a 
fish or knocked over a stag, to describe what he had for breakfast 
and dinner; to dwell on the excellence of the menu at a friend's 
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house; the inveterate laziness of the punkah-pullers, whom 
nothing but a sprinkling of cold water can rouse to action; the 
difficulty experienced in using chop-sticks at a Chinese entertain- 
ment, and all the other inconveniences experienced by travellers 
who wish to omit nothing, and to escape the reproach of having 
missed the one object of travel which the British householder 
has always longed to behold. Kandy and Peridenia, the former 
with its lake and the latter with its Botanical Garden, have been 
told before; and the canoe with its outrigger at Galle Harbour, 
which rides over the waves in perfect safety when the gig or the 
long-boat of the merchantman or frigate would be upset, is not 
known as a “catamaran.” This term is reserved fora small raft 
of three or four logs lashed together, 6n which an amphibious 
native sits and carries out letters to a ship in the Madras roads, 
when even the Masulah boat does not tempt the surf. The account 
of Java and its administration is interesting from the analogy as 
well as the contrast afforded by British India. It was nearly 
always raining at Batavia, Samarang, or Buitenzorg, and divers 
tedious formalities had to be gone through before permis- 
sion to visit the interior was accorded. But the vegeta- 
tion was luxuriant; the view from ridges was splendid; and 
the authorities “ pleasant and conformable.” His praise of the 
mangosteen will be readily endorsed by all who have tasted this 
delicious fruit. The “edible portion resembles more a compact 
mass of snow than anything else, and its flavour is not easily 
described. It is something of the pineapple, orange, and vanilla, 
exceedingly delicate, and very juicy, but it must be eaten as soon as 
it is ripe.” This is one reason why it rarely finds its way to either 
Madras or Calcutta. The remarks onthe Dutch mode of govern- 
ing their dependency are of more value than the comments 
on Indian administration ; though here, again, a Batavian official 
might interpose with a denial or a demurrer. Coffee is a mono- 
poly, and, if we have been rightly informed, the salary of the 

overnor-General is in a great measure drawn from a commis- 
sion on the produce of this article. There are two native princes 
in the island, who are permitted to make a show of governing 
their subjects, while the reality is vested in the Dutch Resident ; 
indeed the same sort of divided empire exists in the remaining 
twenty provinces into which the island is divided. It may strike 
the reader as odd that Mr. Frederickson should have declined an 
invitation to a public breakfast given by the Dutch Resident at 
the native state of Solo, on the plea that he wished to “retain 
his independence.” How this valuable property could have been 
diminished by a formal midday banquet, at the close of a levée 
which the author did attend, is not very clear. 

Singapore the author did twice. And then he went on to 
Hongkong, Canton, and Yokohama. Some little perplexity is 
caused by the amalgamation of two tours into one book. Mr. 
Frederickson first went to the East at the close of the Franco- 
German War, and he repeated his visit in 1876-8. It is some- 
times uncertain how far his first notes represent the later and the 
— state of things. Mimicking by Asiatics of Western ideas 

a tendency to progress at a rapid rate. The descriptions of 
Japanese designs in silk, paper, bronze, and ivory ; of temples and 
tea-houses; of the filthy prisons at Canton; of the crowded 
bazaars of Yeddo ; are animated and picturesque; and the author 
might have saved us some very necessary criticism had he stuck 
to his own department, and left Buddhists and Hindus, caste 
and other intricate subjects, to Sir E. Arnold and Sir M. Monier 
Williams, and to the compilers of Annual Reports and Histories 
intended to assist the labours of candidates for the Civil Service. 


THE ANCIENT LAWS OF WALES.* 


the labours of editing a posthumous work were 
considerably lightened in the case of The Ancient Laws of 
Wales by the forward condition in which the work was left by 
its author when he died in 1884, there was still much to be 
done. It was thought desirable to verify all the references ; 
the rectification of “slight inaccuracies of statement ” and “ irre- 
gularities of style” was imperative ; headings and summaries of 
contents were wanting to the chapters, and an index had to be 
compiled for the whole work. In the matter of arrangement, 
again, “a certain amount of independent judgment had to be ex- 
ercised,” so that, if the book meets its want, no small thanks 
are due to Mr. J. E. Lloyd. 

In order to estimate this work, it will be necessary to take a 
rapid glance at the principal books on Welsh law that preceded 
it. As everybody is aware, the most ancient Welsh laws that 
are known are those of Hywel Dda, and although the author was 
of opinion that the Black Book of Chirk, which is the oldest MS. 
of these laws in existence, dates from the early part of the twelfth 
century, the editor, in the “ Addenda and Corrigenda,” states that 
while this was the time assigned to it by the usually accurate 
Aneurin Owen, Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans does not consider it older 
than the year 1200. Hywel Dda, or Howel the Good, was King 
of Deheubarth and Powys from 909 to 950, and it would be more 
correct to call him the codifier than the maker of the laws which 


_.* The Ancient Laws of Wales. Viewed especially in regard to the light 
hey throw upon the origin of some English Institutions. By the late 
Hubert Lewis, B.A., of the Middle Temple. Edited by J. E. Lloyd, M.A., 
Lecturer in History and Welsh at the University Co'lege of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. London: Elliot Stock. 1889. 


bear his name. We find, for instance, in ecelesiastical laws of 
certainly the eighth century, provisions identical in substance with 
those in the second Latin version of the Hoelian Code. An ancient 
MS. has an entry, under what looks like 928—* Higuel rex per. 
rexit adromam,” which the editor thinks may refer to his hayi 
undertaken such a journey in order to obtain Papal sanction for 
his laws. Future investigation may reveal the origin of the code 
which bears his name ; “for the present it is enough to know that” 
it represents “a body of legal usage of undeniable antiquity,” 
A book called Cyfretthjeu Hywel Dda ac eraill appeared in the 
year 1730, and in this volume the laws of Hywel Dda were 
printed for the first time. It was the work of Dr. Wotton and 
the Rev. Moses Williams, supervised by William Clarke, and it 
is commonly cited as “ Wotton’s edition.” The translation of the 
laws, the preface, notes, and index are allin Latin. It is a work 
of great value, but it has the drawback of making no distinction 
between the local varieties of the Laws of Hywel. These varia- 
tions consist of three codes—the Venedotian, or North Welsh, 
the Dimetian, or South Welsh, and the Gwentian, which are now 
known to differ from each other in many important particulars, 
The Wotton edition is mainly compiled from the Venedotian Code, 
and extracts are added from the other codes as if they were mere 
different readings of the same code, whereas they contained in 
reality distinct variations in the law, adopted in different. pro- 
vinces. As might have been expected, some confusion resulted 
from the false inferences drawn from the Wotton edition in this 
respect, and it was not until a century later that the error was 
discovered. In 1841, under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Public Records, and with the title of The Ancient Laws and In- 
stitutes of Wales, each of the three codes was given in its in- 
tegrity, and to these were added “later legal dicta, elucidations, 
pleadings, trials, Latin versions of the Laws of Hywel, and, last 
of all, that statute of Rhuddlan which closes the purely Welsh 
period, and heralds the rise of English institutions in the country, 
This is the edition which forms the basis of the late Mr. Lewis's 
work” which we are now reviewing. 

After a preface by the editor comes an introduction by the 
author, in which he describes in a few words the organization of 
a free Welsh community ; first, the freeholding heads of families, 
or Breyrs ; then the joint family, or ¢rev; then the group of trevs, 
called a cenedl, or kindred, with its pencenedl, or chief ; and, after 
that, the collection of kindreds into an enlarged trev, or cantrev, 
with a lord, who had both a royal and a legal court, with a staff 
of officers, such as the maer, the canghellor, &c. The cantrevs, 
again, were often combined into a country, or gwlad, under one 
prince, who paid an annual visit to the royal palace in each 
cantrev and there held a court. Apparently there were no nobles 
or other classes between the prince’s family and the Breyrs, the 
lords being mere officers of State. The Welsh freemen formed 
an oligarchy, but under them were the alltuds, “i.e. strangers, 
refugee Welshmen, and others, settling within the cantrev,” who 
were placed under different proprietors, and in course of time re- 
ceived certain limited rights and even lands, when they became 
aillts, “¢.e. protected ones, having no share in the free privileges 
of the brotherhood.” After a certain lapse of time, or series of 
generations, these Aillts became free citizens. There were also 
bondmen in personal servitude, known as caeths. i 

The first part of the work deals with the Welsh legal and social 
system; the second traces the British element in English institu- 
tions. In the former, the rules of family inheritance among the 
Free Brethren, the position of the dependent classes, such as 
Alltuds and Aillts, the origin and settlement on the land of the 
already mentioned trevs, with their rights of tillage and pasture, 
and the expansion of the trev into the cenedl and the cantrev 
are fully explained, as also are the maenor, the trevgordd, the 
maerdrev, the gorvotrev, and the laws of royal marriage and suc 
cession. Part the Second shows the British origin of the word 
Manor, and compares the Hundred, the Riding, or Trithing, and 
the Swiss Canton, with the Welsh Cantrev, and the Gwlad, or 
group of three Cantrevs. It also traces Welsh or British origins 
in the English manorial courts, Courts Baron, trials by jury, the 
feudal system, socage, enforcement by distress, borough English, 
copyhold tenure, laine, leakway, Paul, furlong, and such “ place- 
names” as Tre, Dod, Eccles, Pen, Hampton, Cot, Glas, and Ney. 
Each part of the book has its own separate index. 

As the editor very truly says, “there is an abruptness about 
the transition ” from the First to the Second Part, “ which is best 
explained by supposing that an introduction to Part IL., linking 
the two sections of the work together, formed part of the original 
plan, but was never carried out,” and in its absence he reminds 
the reader that the aim of the Second Part is “to show a strong 

resumption in favour of the British origin of many fe om 
institutions,” chiefly by “adducing the closest parallels rom 
ancient Welsh custom, but also to some extent by making use 0 
evidence (more doubtful, it must be confessed) of an etymologt 
character.” Now just as some people recognize traces of our 
Aryan forefathers, or remnants of the Lost Tribes of Israel, in 
men, manners, architecture, laws, language, and names of places, 
wherever they go, so does the Welsh enthusiast perceive vestiges 
of Taffy in the most unexpected and unlikely places; therefore 
reading such a book as The Ancient Laws of Wales some allow- 
ance must be made for the author's facility in this particular. 
Nevertheless, we think that impartial cfitics will agree with us™@ 
considering that, in a large majority of his parallels and compa- 
risons, Mr. Ilubert Lewis has fairly athe his case. At the 
same time, we are inclined to think that, if he had taken the pains 
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to demonstrate the leading pie in which the ancient Welsh 
jaws differed from the English, rather than, or as well as, those 
in which they agreed with them, his book would have been some- 
qhat more interesting. It seems to us, again, a pity that his 
work contains so little about the criminal laws of the ancient 
Welsh. Moreover, although the “ Ninth Man,” “the cry over the 
Abyss,” and a few other peculiarities of Wales are well described, 
there are many unnoticed details of legal usage which would 
have proved interesting to antiquaries. The Welsh legal Triads 
are singularly adapted for illustrating such a work as this ; and, 
although a few are given, they are dealt out with a very sparing 
hand, and without any apparent intention of entertaining the 


r. 
Perhaps the Welsh laws in connexion with marriage are some 
of the most curious. A divorce was very easily obtained, even on 
such @ questionable ground as mutual consent. We may observe 
in passing, that if Hywel “ perrexit adromam ” in hopes of gettin 
Papal sanction for divorce laws, he must have been disappointed. 
There appears to have been an erroneous impression until a 
that, among the ancient Welsh, bastards inherited equally wit 
legitimate sons, and the author explains that this arose from a con- 
fusion of the legally recognized “ informal marriage, or public co- 
habitation,” with bastardy. The informal marriage was a ve 
iar feature of Welsh law. If a man took a woman into his 
use for three nights, it constituted one of these informal mar- 
iages, nor could he afterwards put her away legally without 
giving her three oxen; and if he continued to live with her for 
seven years, she became his “betrothed wife in respect of pro- 
.” “A formal or legitimate marriage was properly made by 
the gift of kindred, with the consent of the lord before him in his 
court.” As boys were marriageable at fourteen and girls at twelve, 
the “kindred” frequently existed in embarrassing numbers. In 
the romance of Kilhweh and Olwen, in the Mabinogion, there is 
an account of a father who told a suitor that the consent of his 
daughter's greatgrandfathers and greatgrandmothers must be ob- 
tained for her marriage, and that all eight of them were still 
living. When a stranger, or Alltud, married a freewoman, with 
the consent of her kindred, the son was a freeman, on the ground 
that it was the fault of her relations not to protect her from such 
aunion. For the same reason, “if the woman was openly violated 
by an Alltud, or given by her kindred as a hostage in a foreign 
country, and there had children by an Alltud, then also, on 
account of the default’ of her kindred, who ought to have pro- 
tected her, her son was allowed like exceptional privileges.” 

The Courts Leet of Wales are noticed at considerable length. 
They have now become almost obsolete, and they had for a long 
time been mere collections of chief-rents for the lord of the manor. 
Notsovery many years ago, however, they used to be held with some 
form and ceremony ; the boundaries of the manor were solemn] 
“walked,” copper was distributed among the boys who ansisted, 
and a “Court Leet Dinner” ended the proceedings. Referring to 
the accounts in connexion with a Welsh estate that belonged to 
the family of the writer of this review, we find the following 

yments made at one of their Courts Leet so late as the end of 

ast century :—“Jane ap Pritchard, one pair of spurs, or Is. 
John Paph, 2 Hens, or 2s. William Rutter Esq one pair of gloves 
or 18. 3 Races of Ginger, 9 grains of long Pepper, 9 grains of 
round Pepper and 9 Cloves, or 2d.” Court Leet dinners were 
= upon the same estate within-the last thirty years. Mr. 
Hubert Lewis tells us that the old Courts Leet had jurisdiction 
in criminal but not in civil cases, and that they could only inquire 
into the former “ and send them to be tried by the king’s justices.” 
His comparisons between Courts Leet, Courts Baron, and Cus- 
tomary Courts will be found full of interest to legal antiquaries. 
Altogether The Ancient Laws of Wales must, at any rate for the 
oe occupy a high place in the very scanty literature that 
with old Welsh law. 


A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR.* 


(THE gradual extension of the study of the Russian language 
is indicated by the quantity of works which have recently 
ware to elucidate its literature and grammatical construction. 
. Morfill seems to claim, in his preface, to have compiled the 
first systematic grammar on the subject which has been published 
in England since Henry Ludolf’s, in 1696. Both have emanated 
ftom the Clarendon Press with the interval of almost two hun- 
fed years; and in this contention it is possible that he is techni- 
cally ri ht. At any rate, a treatise like this from the pen of so 
accomplished a master of the Slavonic tongues is welcome at a 
Period in which the acquisition of Russian is desirable for so 
many classes of Englishmen and from so many points of view. 
Section on“ Phonology” is much more exhaustive than is 
usually the case in grammars—an extremely useful feature, for 
m some cases oral instruction is not easily procured. The “ For- 
remy of words” is treated clearly and systematically ; while that 
Tmidable obstacle to him who would learn Russian from books, 
No ee of the verb, is reduced to manageable proportions. 
in the €s are given to determine the shiftings of the tonic accent 
Mo OO pone inflections of the noun and verb and adjective. Mr. 
—_ 2eems them too capricious to be made amenable to rule, 


and refers the advanced student to the Philological Inquiries of J. 
Grot (St. Petersburg, 1885). In Reiff’s Grammar, however, there 
are tables which afford considerable assistance in overcoming this 
difficulty. But it is a complicated puzzle, and perhaps the best 
way of solving it is the assiduous perusal of Russian verse, the 
rhythm of which is very regular. A well-assorted collection of 
excerpts from distinguished Russian authors is appended. The 
relation which exists between the Greek and Russian languages 
is illustrated in a very interesting manner. 


WARREN HASTINGS.* 


[ we say that this book of Sir Alfred Lyall’s is a little disap- 

pointing, we say it only to check disappointment in readers. 
We are not ourselves sure that it ought to disappoint at all. No 
sensible person would have attempted to vie in point of mere 
brilliancy of style with what is perhaps Macaulay’s most brilliant 
piece of writing. Moreover, Sir Alfred Lyall, who is a very sensible 
person indeed, must be as well aware as we are that Macaulay in 
trying to curse Hastings has really blessed him—that that great 
and excellent John Bull has been simply unable to refrain from 

iving a magnificent panegyric to the man whom Mr. Fox and 

fr. Burke and Mr. Sheridan persecuted so shamefully. On the 
other hand, many of the minor points have been argued out, and. 
Macaulay’s misrepresentations of them have been set right once for 
all, by Sir James Stephen. “ Why,” said Sir Alfred, to himself, no 
doubt, “why go over all this again and do it worse?” He has 
therefore set himself to give, with his own unsurpassed knowledge 
of actual Indian affairs, and with the results of a thorough search 
into documents, rather an irreproachably accurate account of what 
Hastings really did do in India than a discussion of it, and of 
what others have said of it, or a “portrait” of Hastings himself, or 
a picture of the India of the time. If the result is a little colour- 
less, a little “ yea-and-nay,” if the resources of contempora’ 
anecdotage, which even Macaulay has by no means exhausted, 
are very scantily drawn upon, and if the man Hastings remains 
a good deal hidden, all that can be said is that you cannot do 
everything in two hundred pages. 

The only serious quarrel that we have with Sir Alfred is that he 
is a great deal too tender to home politicians of both sides on the 
subject of the impeachment—than which we do not hesitate to say 
that there is no greater blot of anything like the same kind on the 
historical character of the English people and of English statesmen. 
No doubt, as Sir Alfred very well points out, Hastings’s unvarying, 
unyielding, almost unreasoning mens conscia recti must have been 
provoking in the extreme to his adversaries and even to his 
well-wishers. No doubt, as Macaulay and everybody else, from 
the wits of the Rolliad downward, have pointed out, his selection 
of such a creature as Major Scott for Parliamentary “ doer” was 
all but suicidal. No doubt some of his proceedings had been 
really high-handed, and the favour shown to a person of the ante- 
cedents of Mrs. Hastings by such a dragon of virtue as Queen 
Charlotte was temptingly anomalous. But all these things are 
very small matters. Sir Alfred says “no one will deny that those 
who first instituted these proceedings acted upon motives and 
with objects that were laudable and disinterested.” He is a little 
rash. We shall deny it. We doubt very much whether the 
motives and objects of a single one, either of the managers of the 
impeachment or of those Ministerial leaders who passed by on 
the other side when Hastings fell among thieves, will 
examination. That Burke thought he was disinterested no one 
need deny or doubt. But Burke, though a magnificent orator, and 
in some ways a very great man, did not always keep a “level head” 
in general politics, and had for years regarded himself as “ member 
for India”—a position which has turned the head of every one 
who has thought that he filled it. Fox and Sheridan would have 
made speeches just as impassioned on the other side if Hastings 
had been one of their men, and if he had not been actively in- 
strumental in upsetting “Carlo Khan’s” India Bill. With them 
and with the rest of the Whigs it was a pure case of the most 
reckless and unscrupulous partisanship. And what shall we say 
of their great Parliamentary foes? Why, that they were as 
bad or worse. Immense as Pitt’s services to England were, all 
his later sufferings, all his postponement to Addington, all his. 
inability to rescue Melville, were but just punishment for his 
shameful abandonment of the man who, as he must have known, 
had saved India. And there is no doubt that this abandonment was 
due, first, to jealousy of Hastings’s supposed influence at Court ; 
and, secondly, to the base but common Ministerial propensity to 
“chuck” Jonahs whenever there appears to bea safe opportunity. 
As for Dundas (and he got punished too), he was scheming for the 
complete control of Indian patronage and thought Hastings in 
his way. Only the King—the stupid, blundering, honest, English 
King—stood by Hastings, and the English people, as stupid, as 
blundering, but as honest as George himself, gradually woke up 
and oem by him too—inflicting on the chatterers and the 
schemers what was, in effect, the heaviest rebuff of the kind ever 
given through the agency of the House of Lords (who, if they 
were an uncommonly long time doing it, at least did justice at 
last)—inflicting at the same time a fine of practically about a 
hundred thousand pounds sterling and incalculable suffering for 
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it many years of his life upon Hastings, as a warning to others not NEW MUSIC. ee 
henceforward to be so hardy as to make or save an Empire for ; and & 
ip England on their own responsibility. For thus it was ordained to \ 7¥E have received from Messrs. Pitt & Hatzfeld the secong his g@ 
i happen by Parliamentary government, the wonder and envy of _ Yolume of Greig's Album of Songs. It contains several Sunde 
Nd the world; and thus were things conducted by Mr. Pitt, Mr. | exquisite works, of which No. 1, “Solveig’s Song,” words selected SOI 

4 Burke, Mr. Fox, the greatest Parliament-men that the world has | from Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, is one of the freshest and most original, excite 
i ever seen. No. 9, Op. 33, and Op. 44, No. 6, “ Epilog,” are perhaps, in a certain advert 
1 sense, however, the more vocal, The English version of the succet 
\ words is fairly accurate, if not strictly poetical. These songs cap went ! 
i be cordially recommended to amateurs—on the condition that been t 
POETIC IMAGERY.* they know how to sing—who possess soprano voices of moderate for m¢ 

.were almost as hard as to define poetry itself. Learned Quite equal in merit are six songs by Benno Schénberger re 

' casuists wrangle as to what it comprehends. Class-books we have | \yitten for soprano, and one more beautiful than the other, They to 754 
N seen that define confusedly such distinctive figures as metaphor | are more singable—to coin the word—than most German song; he ma 
and simile. There is nothing more helpful in such matters than | 944 their harmonic modulations throughout are particularly de. Londe 
i to take the poets for our guidance. In their practice simile and lightful. An album of ten songs of C. A. Lidgey contain The 
; . oy ers ow metonymy, and other figurative forms are | .ome which are really charming. The best are Nos. 2 and 3 about 
all closely allied, and occasionally interchangeable. We have | Tyore js a curious error in the rogression of No. §, “The boarde 

seen “ some village Hampden ” cited as an example of antonomasia. | Constant Lover,” to be found in the fourth bar of the “eeend maste; 

It is likewise metaphor. Metaphor and simile, again, are inti- page, which the composer would do well to rectify. Eight of and-so 

1 mately related. The former may be, and frequently is, a growth | tp os¢ songs are for soprano, the two others for contralto. Miss men 0 

‘ or process of the latter, carrying likeness beyond its ——— Maud Valérie White must be careful lest, in her eagerness to be for th 

3 note or semblance till it is vivified by personification. The poet's | original, she loses that peculiar spontaneity of melody which dis. impud 

ze E art does not altogether obey the rules and definitions of analytical | tinguished her earlier work. Several of her latest songs bear betwe 
ae 4 grammarians. It is not surprising, therefore, that no single defi- | . idence of a strife for originality which is quite painful. 'They # Yor 
nition of imagery, in poetic diction, is rigidly accepted. In the | meander from one key into another in the most unreasonable «| find 

} very interesting collection of examples of “‘ Poetic Imagery” com- | manner, We say this frankly because Miss White's songs are . 

: te by the late Judge Pitt-Taylor, and edited by his daughter, | j, variably far above i + th ates “If | 
A y far above in merit those of the majority of her feel 

i Miss Hester Louisa Pitt-Taylor,a somewhat more liberal interpreta- English contemporaries. They at least are refined and poetical bot 
tion is observed than many critics would be willing to justify. oul the “eee Rew Aine ot Songs, with German and English —~ 

if The term is taken to comprehend “similes, metaphors, emblems, | Word.” by this lady, contain several which are remarkably “If 
ib comparisons, and contrasts.” Of these there are many examples | peautiful. To be commended are two duets by C. A. Lidgey, of “Bul 
4) in the volume that in no respect come under the catagory of | which No. I, a@ canon for equal voices, is very pretty, and is a me J. 

: tic imagery. For instance, the quotation from Peacock (p. 325) | setting of some quaint English words of the sixteenth century, We 
it 1s an illustration of contrast, with implied comparison, but neither | -Py5 pianoforte pieces by M. Benno Schinberger—“ Souvenir ing pal 
metaphor nor simile :— de Valencia” and “ Premiére Valse "—are strikingly pretty ; but . c 
i) The mountain sheep are sweeter, the “Gavotte” by the same composer is not particularly original “Yor 

| But the valley sheep are fatter ; or graceful. A “Ballade” by Mr. C. A. Lidgey for two pianos =” 
gw meoter is just the thing for advanced pupils. Messrs. Pitt & Hatzfeld 

i pe eae. have also published in album form a number of Greig’s pianoforte All th 

) Here there is no imagery. Nevertheless, such specimens accord | pieces, and they are all of the highest merit. This edition of point, 

perfectly with the broad signification of the title adopted by the them, which all musicians will covet, is clearly printed and very of the 
1 compiler. The selection, indeed, is so rich and suggestive, so ad-| Cheap. ee morn 
mirably illustrative, too, on the whole, of the subject, that few From Signor Ricordi (Milan and Regent Street) we have was D) 


“Thou Only,” a song by T. Hutchinson, which is, to say the least 
of it, very ordinary, and “The Borderland of Heaven,” a lack- 
adaisically sentimental and commonplace ballad by A. H. 


will be disposed to regret that it had not been planned after a 
more restricted ideal. Considerably over two thousand examples 
are given. The elder poets and dramatists are well represented, ntim t k 
while American and English modern poets, with the exception of | Behrens, which is sure to be popular with a certain class of 
Lord Tennyson, contribute a fair share to the abundant store. | “goody people.” The words are so peculiarly characteristic 
With so wide a field well reaped, perhaps it is as well that beyond | that we venture to quote them :— 


the alphabetical arrangement of authors there is no sort of classi- I dreamt last night 
fication attempted. Of pure simile there is less than might be I stood just on the borderland of Heaven, 
expected in a collection that includes Chaucer. Pope, Swift, Shak- Where angels wander to and fro 


From moruing until even. 
And one I lov 'd among them there, 


speare, Byron, and one or two others, supply some few exceptions 
e Within the golden gates, 


to the proper and general brevity of t a, A whole 


RETIRES 


Spenserian stanza is, however, infrequent. The majority are terse {ean’d forth his hand without 
and illustrative, a few lines or a couplet. Of the last we give, by The bars, as if to banish Fate, &c. &c. 
— We can almost fancy we hear that kind of British audience, 
Amidst our arms in quiet you shall be, so dear to French caricaturists, exclaiming on hearing this throug 
As halcyons brooding on a winter sea. rhapsody, “ Dear me, how sweetly pretty!” “ Funiculi Funi- anothe: 
! Garth’s cula” is a very spirited, and justly popular, song ; but it makes a strong 
Discussions, like small streams, are first begun ; wretched waltz, and Signor Denza would have been wise had he Dick te 
Pope’ Scarce seen they rise, but gather as they run. prohibited M. Meissler from “deranging” it for terpsichorean himsel! 
— poe ee a be ld: urposes. Pretty, effective, and fairly easy are “Three amazin 
Norwegian Dances,” by Mr. F. Mullen, published by B. and ths 
Butler's Williams; and Mr. P. Cooke's (C. Jefterys) “Consolation 
, Fear is an ague, that forsakes Waltz” has the one merit of being excellent to dance to. 
- . And haunts by fits those whom it takes, 
And Nathaniel Cotton’s D 
Fear, like a fog, precludes the light RICHARD JONES, USHER.* M 
Or swells the object to the sight. Echoes 
The last two, by their chance accord in subject, recall another experiences is related by J. Jones, was an usher at no ees 
collection of tical extracts long out of print and probably | fewer than eight private schools, for boys of the lower middle 7 
forgotten, A tical Dictionary, very curious and ingenious, | classes, each one of which was much more surprising than Dr. F y the 
though based on a less respectable plan of selection than that of | Grimstone’s. It is impossible to read much of the book without ich : 
pe the late Judge Pitt-Taylor. Therein, if our memory serves, you | being persuaded that it is all true, and that some usher did £ first I 
might consult the letter B, and find, not merely Beauty, but also through experiences which are related in this volume as truth- h 8 
Bees, Bodkins, and other trivialities. The present volume ignores | fully as may be; and the necessary inference is that the exist- wees 
this gay and artless process. You ay miss a few familiar ex- | ing scholastic world contains an indefinite supply of equally _ - 
7 amples of imagery, such as Burns's “ 0 my luve's like a red, red | astonishing and unsuspected phenomena. , 9 
« 4 rose,” but you will find a rich garnering altogether, much that is Dick Jones, it appears, was a Welshman, and, having attained sine, | 
=a of _supreme excellence, and nothing that is not germane to the | the age of nineteen or thereabouts, determined to seek employ- poe 
title, if liberally interpreted. ment in London as an usher, because he was too stu - he he publica 
2 Oxford, had no taste for farming, and disliked manual labour 
* Poetic Imagery. Selected from the Works of British and American : ; j i . 
Poets and Dramatists. By the late John Pitt-Taylor. Edited by his to get werk in foe the im) 
Daughter, Hester Louisa Pitt-Taylor. London: Remington & Co. 1890. | UP 12 some strange clothes made by a village tailo : may co! 
; purpose, and went by train to London with no introductions the min 
except one to a Welsh lodging-house-keeper, very little money, dedline: 
* The Experiences of Richard Jones. (From his Diary.) By J. Jones © ie 
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and a plentiful inability to express himself in English. Among 
his garments was one always respectfully spoken of as his “ great 
Sunday coat,” which, when buttoned, entirely concealed his 
person from his nose to his insteps, and which never failed to 
excite the uproarious mirth of all beholders. He began answering 
advertisements, and after a spell of work as a porter he actually 
succeeded in getting a situation. He did not keep it long, but 
went in rapid succession from one school to another until he had 
been to ei itt, remaining at most only for one term, and at none 
for more than a year and a half. At the end of that time he was 
a graduate of London University, had learnt English, and had 
become apparently a more competent teacher than his colleagues 
generally were. He was able to command a salary of from sol. 
to 75/., and we are told that shortly after the close of his diary 
he married, took orders, and obtained a living in the north of 
London. 

The schools in which he served omegee | contained somewhere 
about a hundred boys, a proportion of whom were usually 
boarders. There would be a “ principal” and two or three under- 
masters, and two or three of the establishments were called So- 
and-so College. With the principals, who were without exception 
men of no sort of cultivation, and very little ability, Dick used 
for the most part to have tremendous rows, and the amount of 
impudence they stood from him was amazing. Here is a dialogue 
between him and one of his employers, named Mr. Finton :— 


“You have a great regard for me, Jones, I see!” retorted Mr. Finton. 
“I find I shall have to do the work myself, for my new master is no 
” 


“If I am no good, you know what vou have to do, and I shall go. I 
feel sorry enough, but I can’t help it. But I won’t stand humbug; I was 
not born for it.” 

“Humbug, indeed! I see your little game.” 

“Tf you call it a game, it is yours and not mine.” 

“But how is it you answer me so impertinently ? ” 

“T have no wish to answer you at all, sir; and I feel almost sure that I 
have not said anything more impertinent than yourself, if so much.” 

“ We can’t get on like this ; I can’t stand it,” returned Mr. Finton, look- 
ing pale with rage. 

“Itrests with yourself, sir, whether I am to remain or ——” 

“You needn’t trouble any more about the playground duty [which had 
been the subject of the controversy], 1’ll do it myself,” interrupted Mr. 


All this led to no result except that Mr. Dick Jones gained his 
point, and stayed where he was. It was at this school that one 
of the other ushers had to spend an hour and a half in the 
morning blacking all the boots of the sixty boarders. Not only 
was Dick always ready to “cheek” his employer, and by his own 
account usually capable of getting the better of him, but he was 
on the same sort duces with his pupils. They commented to 
him freely upon his appearance and attire, and he answered them 
back in a more or less jocose strain. At the last school of which 
any account is given they warned him at the end of one term 
that he was to be punished for his severity in class by a 
nocturnal attack, and received his assurance beforehand that he 
would not complain to the headmaster. Naturally, as he was 
ed, he made preparations accordingly, and when the 
charivari began he retorted upon his assailants, and got rather the 
better of them. 
_ One pleasing feature about him is that from time to time he 
lied to his employers, as his own convenience or that of his 
mm seemed to require, not with any great skill, but 
without scruple. His story is a little tiresome to read 
through, because one of his ludicrous schools was so much like 
another ; but it is interesting to look at because of the exceedingly 
strong impression it conveys of genuineness. It is obvious that 
Dick tells his story, on the whole, from the best point of view for 
himself ; but it is also clear that his extraordinary schools, and 
amazing principles, and abject ushers really exist in our midst, 
and that is a strange and solemn reflection. 


OXFORD POEMS AND PARODIES.* 


MX, we think, will be the feelings of the middle- or more 
than middle-aged Oxford man who com these 
Echoes with earlier reverberations, now long fallen silent, of the 
Yoice of the Academic muse of quip and parody. His first, and 
indeed perhaps his last, impulse is to congratulate that lively 
lady on the progress which her devotees have made in their art. 
For the pieces in the volume, taken as a whole, do undoubtedly 
Teach a very creditable standard of average excellence, and at @ 
glance through its pages one is apt to think that the faculty 

ef humorous versification and of prose mimicry must have under- 
gone an extraordinary diffusion of late years. Such, one feels 
tempted to exclaim, is the blessed result of the establishment of a 
sound, substantial, permanent periodical like the Oxford Maga- 
Sime, in whose those powers which found no adequate 
medium for their development in the “ transitory and hazardous ” 
Publications, the “light things and slight” of five-and-twenty 
8 ago, may now mature and perfect themselves. And the 
impression certainly holds its ground to this extent—that one 
may.confidently credit the Oxford Magazine with having awakened 
~emind of many an undergraduate who might otherwise have 
into @ mere serious scholar to the glorious consciousness 


- * Echoes ine 


of facility in comic rhyme, and of a happy knack of burlesquing 
the mannerisms of a Greek historian. Bat a closer examination 
of this volume would appear to show that, though these divine 
arts have unquestionably profited at Oxford by the increased en- 
couragement to their cultivation, the mere number of those who 
practise them successfully is not so very much greater than of 
yore. Of the fifty-three reprints which the volume contains, no 
fewer than twenty-eight—more than half, that is to say—bear 
the signatures of one or other of two contributors to the Magazine 
—Mr. Quiller-Couch and Mr. Godley—and four, and those the 
best of the ten prose pieces, are all from the same pen, which is that 
of Mr. C. E. Montague. When, too, we learn from an introduc- 
tory note that these “ poems and parodies have been selected from 
a large number of fugitive pieces” which have appeared in the 
columns of the Magazine in the course of the seven years of its 
existence, we feel that we need be under no apprehension that 
the talent in which these three gentlemen excel is in any immediate 
danger of becoming a drug in the academic literary market. 
Excellence in parody is of two kinds, one proportioned to the 

difficulty and the other to the facility with which the model 
lends itself to imitation. In the former case we admire the 
critical insight which has enabled the parodist to detect the trick 
of the writer's style, and the executive cunning with which he 
mimics it; in the latter we praise the felicitous incongruity of 
ideas whereby he must have contrived, if his effort is a success 
at all, to amuse us with so easy and commonplace a feat. The 
merits of the one lie mainly in the form, of the other in the 
matter; and, of course, parody which combines both these kinds 
of excellence ranks first by a double suffrage. This place, as it 
happens, must be assigned to Mr. Fagan, who contributes but one 
piece to the volume, but whose “Chaucer in Oxenforde” is not 
only delightfully funny, but is as nearly perfect an imitation of 
the s and manner of the Father of English poetry as could 
well Sania Mr. Quiller-Couch—a writer who has since 
obtained acceptance by a wider public, and in a quite different 
field of literature—is essentially a parodist of the second descrip- 
tion; as his “ Caliban upon Rudiments” and “ Behold I am not 
one that goes to Lectures” are capital examples of the parody 
which succeeds in virtue of its matter rather than of its form. 
Mr. Browning and Walt Whitman are both of them easy enough 
to imitate, but “Q’s” imitations of them escape the banality of 
most such exercises by their irresistibly humorous succession of 
ideas. He has evidently, indeed, a greater fund of natural 
drollery than any other of the academical humourists here repre- 
sented ; and that his strength lies rather in that than on the side of 
his wit is curiously illustrated by the fact that, where his humour 
happens to be a little strained and thin, as in his parody of the 
“ Heathen Chinee ”—the metre of which poem he has, by the way, 
mistaken—his failure is very conspicuous. Take, on the other hand, 
the following specimen of Mr. Fagan’s complete artistic mastery of 
his difficult model—the Chaucerian description of the “ wsthete ” 
who flourished at Oxford, as elsewhere, circa 1883, the date of 
the poem :— 

He walkéde on his toon ful deintily 

as if his butés pynched him privily : 

Of flesche on him ther was no ferthing sene, 

yet natheles he woldé ben more lene, 

for to be fleschlich is e dedly synne 

and al his lust was for to growe more thynne. 

He lokéde so for-pyned that I upsterte 

and saidé “ Frend, come telle me all thy herte; 

thou art y-famysched, it is no drede. 

take here a grote thy poré corps to fede ; 

ete now a july roost or elles a stewe : 

these littel deinty pottés white and blew 

wol not suffice: they bin not servisable. 

I schall thee make to sitten atté table . 

And drinken ale and ete a rooste joynt ; 

Thou schalt be fat, pardy, and in good poynt.” 

But he ne spake, but lett me ther I stood ; 

he was a hautein man by Christés blood. 


Mr. Godley as a verse-writer is a little more unequal, \ 
than his principal collaborator in so far as the merits of his 
matter are concerned, but in point of rhyming facility and 
metrical skill he is easily ahead of the majority of his companions 
in this volume. His “Song of De ,” founded though it be on 
the too hardworked model of Mr. Bret Harte’s best known poem, 
isa good example of the way in which perfect neatness of versifi- 
cation will carry off « not particularly humorous poem, pretend- 
ing to no sort of closeness as a parody. Not that the writer, 
however, is by any means wanting in humour. The very amusing 
“ Aristotelian Fragment” with which the prose pieces of the 
volume commence is ample proof to the contrary. 

In this department, however, Mr. Montague, as we have said, 
must be admitted to have distanced his competitors. [is parodies 
are extremely happy in point of form, and nothing can exceed the 
comicality of their matter. The style of Thucydides is not diffi- 
cult to catch, it is true ; in the sense, that is to say, that a little 
slipslop and a slight peppering of an euvennitealiy punctuated 
narrative with occasional anacolutha will ge some way to i 
up a passable imitation of that illustrious historian. But it is one 
thing to accomplish this and another to & reader along, as 
Mr. Montague does in his “How Thucydides went to the Trials,” 
through four or five pages of Gampic narrative (though the 
style of the son of Olorus has often a stronger flavour of 


rs. Nickleby and a distinct dash of Flora Finching) with an 
abiding illusion that he is actually studying an incident of the 
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as. this:—“ Now in the end of this year when Bellameus had 
three years of his archonship to run at Oxford, and in the middle 
of winter when the collections harvest was just in its prime, 
with which I have both been myself afflicted and have seen 
others suffering, there happened to be the great festival of 
Heracles Phileretmos”; but it is not given to every one to kee 
a pad the mockery or the humour unflaggingly to the end. 
. Montague has been eminently successful in both respects. 

The two Bacon MSS. are also extremely funny, particularly that 
on “ Musick,” in which the subject is discussed from the point of 
view ofthe involuntary listener to intra-collegiate “ practising.” 
“It was truly devised of David, himself the greatest harp-player, 
‘1am become a reproach among all my enemies, but especially 
among my neighbours.’ And Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had a 
desperate saying against them that play scales.” Thus pro- 
misingly does the essayist begin. We have no space to follow him, 
but must say a word in conclusion of the “ New Don Quixote,” 
a delightfully comic perversion of the incident of the liberation 
of the galley-slaves. The Don meets a galley coming up the river 
at a briskish pace, “manned by eight rowers, all bowed to their 
work, with tight leathern fetters on their feet, and pounding away 
at their oars with the vigour suggested by despair and terror ” :— 

With them there also c1me one man on horseback and three on foot ; 
the cavalier, who wore a blood-coloured jerkin, was of a truculent aspect, 
and perpetually let fly at the captives in the boat with maledictions and 
scurvy taunts, while the infantry, fine personable varlets of some thirteen 
stone, kept pace with the aforesaid cavalier in upbraiding the unhappy 
galley slaves with their sloth, and browbeating them into mending their 
Sorry progress. 

But we must make an end of extract and of comment too. 
We commend the volume to every one who has a palate for 
parody, in full confidence of his relishing its contents. 


NEW PRINTS. 


MONG those young engravers whom we had in mind last 
week in our indictment of the Royal Academy for its 
neglect of the once-favoured art of engraving was Mr. Frank 
Short, whose rendering of Mr. Watt’s “Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
in 1889, increased the reputation which he had already made by 
his work after Turner and Copley Fielding. There is now on 
view at Mr. Stephen Gooden’s Gallery, 57 Pall Mall, a plate 
which is, perhaps, finer than any of these. We hasten to call the 
attention of all those who follow with curiosity the development 
or revival of mezzotint among us to the “ Flatford Lock,” which 
Mr. Short has engraved on copper after Constable. There is a 
slight tendency to blackness in this plate—a tendency which the 
sympathetic transcriber of Constable's peculiar touch is scarcely 
likely to avoid—but in all other respects we have nothing but 
praise to give it. The painter’s handling is preserved with 
singular skill, and the simplicity of the process helps the engraver 
to do justice to the individuality of Constable. The group of 
sparkling trees in the centre is full of atmosphere, and the 
luminous and streaming sky behind them, broken by the tiny 
jewel-like point of the church tower, is exquisite. In the fore- 
ground Mr. Short has carried out the painter’s vague intentions 
very cleverly, so that were Constable alive now, we fancy he 
might write to his young engraver—as he did to David Lucas 
about the “Salisbury Cathedral ”—“ the print isa noble and beau- 
tiful thing ; entirely improved and entirely made perfect.” It is 
difficult in mezzotint to secure soft bright lights, but those 
spotty points of wet illumination which Constable loved to give 
are rendered very excellently in this “Flatford Lock” of Mr. 
Short’s. 
We have received from the Autot Company, of 74 New 
Oxford Street, a large autotype of Mr. Frederick S ields’s water- 
colour drawing called “The Angel Guardian.” It is an upright 
composition, somewhat in the German taste, combining certain 
of the selected forms of Rossetti with the ascetic draperies and 
mannered sentiment of Cornelius. The soul, represented as a 
child with drooping curls, draped as a pilgrim, walks along a 
portions narrow e barefoot, harassed by flames and snakes, 
ut safely conducted from behind by an angel whose hands 
sustain the infant’s staff and lantern, The drawing is designed 
with purity and force, but in a style which, we are bound to 
confess, is not sympathetic to us. Those who are familiar with 
the religious art of Mr. Shields, an artist of distinct vocation, will 
know what to expect in “The Angel Guardian,” and will like it, 
if they are able to appreciate that sort of thing. It suggests an 
effective painted window. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


OMPARATIVELY little has been written or known in 
Europe about Paraguay (1) since the great war, in which 
that plucky little State was mobbed down by her neighbours, and 
to a great extent depopulated during her stubborn resistance. 
Dr. de Bourgade la Dardye appears to have lived there for two 
years pretty recently, and has a very high opinion of the prospects 
of the region. His book is, perhaps, written rather too much in 


the style of the handbook to an exhibition section, not to say of 
Mr. Scadder’s prospectus of Eden. But there is no real doubt 
about the fertility of Paraguay or about the possibility of cop. 
siderable profit, both to the country and to its creditors, 
the judicious expenditure of European capital. Observe that we 
say the judicious expenditure, for it might be a doubtful benefit 
either to Paraguay or to Europe that European capital should 
be forthcoming with quite such lavish rapidity as in the case 
of the Argentine Republic. The Doctor's account of the various 
—, actual or possible, of the country, though sometimes g 
ittle rose-coloured vag utterly refuse to accept it as a gospel of 
good tidings, either for Paraguay or the world, that the former 
is prepared to supply unlimited quantities of wine made of 
oranges), are very minute, detailed, and interesting. 

Although M. de la Ferriére (2) is to the ordinary English 
bookmaker almost what Gibbon is to the ordinary French his. 
torian, there is, perhaps, something of the book-making taint 
about him, at least in his tendency to put the gossiping side 
of history foremost, and in a certain deficiency of historieo- 
critical faculty. But he is a thoroughly conscientious researcher, 
is not in the least afraid of the “document,” and, when he 
does take anything at second hand, gives his references, like 
a man and a scholar. We do not think him very successful 
in trying to vindicate Henry’s senile passion for Charlotte de 
Montmorency. Although the Béarnais was always a ve 
diligent servant of Queen Venus, there was a certain want both 
of dignity and of romance about his loves, and certainly neither 
was present in this instance. As to his assassination, M. de la 
Ferriére, no doubt, does neither Henriette d’Entragues nor the 
Duke d’Epernon any wrong in thinking them capable of the 
deed. Epernon, except in point of political ability, was one of 
the worst specimens of the French noblesse in all history; and 
Henriette was one of the worst specimens of a king’s mistress— 
not for love, but for lucre and ambition—in any history what- 
ever. But, as far as testimony goes, we cannot attach to that of 
Jacqueline d’Escoman anything like the weight with which M. 
de la Ferriére seems to credit it. 

We were able to speak very favourably of the Letters pub- 
lished not long ago by the Count of Paris and the Duke of 
Chartres, and written by their father, the Duke of Orleans (3). 
This new volume, which contains the journal of his Algerian 
campaigns and some letters relating to them, deserves equal 
commendation. If there is no extraordinary literary merit anda 
certain amount of the “ piffle” (to use a University phrase) 
thought to be incumbent on earnest young princes in our century, 
there is a complete absence of insincerity, a fresh and genuine in- 
terest in work and life, and many evidences of an honest, cheerful, 
amiable, and sensible disposition. In short, the book confirms; 
as far as is possible, the general idea that this Prince was the 
flower of the French Royal family for at least two centuries. So 
much the better for him, some melancholy moralists will say, to 
have escaped the danger of the nisi imperasset and the task of 
grappling with a state of society and politics so impatient of 
monarchism and so incapable of “ liberty” as that which the 
misgovernment of the ancien régime and the reckless folly of the 
Revolution have brought about in France. 

There was a time when the noble science of heraldry would 
have disdained to be counted among the “poor Fine Arts”; 
there is perhaps a time when the proud and fashionable Fine 
Arts may look down on the grotesqueries of a “silly old busi 
ness” like the herald’s. But heraldry, though fallen on evil 
days, will always be interesting to men of sense and taste; and 
it was quite proper that a treatise on it (4) should appeat im 
M. Quantin’s excellent collection. M.Gourdon de Genouilhac, 
besides being a practised man of letters, is an heraldic student and 
writer on heraldry of nearly forty years’ standing; so that on his 
own subject, French heraldry, it would be rash to criticize him: 
It is, however, a little startling to hear that in English heraldry 
or is called “gold,” argent “white,” gueules (this is particularly 
odd, because the variant “gules” might have been thought likely 
to strike any one) “red,” and azur “blue.” M. Lecoy de la 
Marche’s book on Seals is still more interesting, because there are 
fewer other books of the same kind. Indeed, this is probably one 
of the first treatises at once scholarly and popular on the subject, 
which, it is perhaps well to observe, has nothing to do either 
with jackets orthe book of Revelations. The examples are numerous 
and well engraved, and the arrangement of letterpress is learn 
and perspicuous. 

The two concluding parts of M. Jouaust’s beautiful reprint of 
La nouvelle Héloise (5) have appeared, and complete what is by 
far the most charming edition obtainable of a book which, for all 
its faults and Jongueurs, still has a strange charm. We have 
before, more than once, noted the excellence of the typography, 
and we may add, in respect to M. Hédouin’s and M. Lalauzes 
embellishments, that M. Lalauze’s headpiece to Part V. and 
M. Hédouin’s plate of “ Julie kneeling ” are in the best style of book 
illustration. 


(2) Henri IV le roi, Vamoureux. Par H. de la Ferriére. Paris; . 
Calmann Lévy. 
(3) Récits de campagne, 1833-1841. Par le Duc d‘Orléans. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. we 
(4) Bibliothéque de Venseignement des beaux arts—Lart héraldique. 
H. Gaines, Les sceauz. Par Lecoy de la Marche. 


Paris: Quantin. 
(s) La nouvelle Héloise. Parties V. & VI. Paris: Librairie dé 


pe? Le Paraguay.. Par le Docteur E, de Bourgade la Dardye. Paris: 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ful and well-considered summary of missionary enterprise 
for the suppression of the Slave-trade in Africa is presented in 
Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave-trade, by Richard F, 
Clarke, S.J. (Longmans & Co.) The two portions of Mr. Clarke's 
yolume comprise an interesting account of Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
jabours, with a memoir based on Mgr. Grussenmeyer's Vingt-cing 
3 dépiscopat en France et en Afrique, and a general survey 
of what has been attempted towards the suppression of the Slave- 
trade during the last five-and-twenty years. With Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s scheme Mr. Clarke is in complete sympathy. The 
active interference of all European Powers who hold dependencies 
in Africa he contemplates with hope and satisfaction. At pre- 
sent, however, such concerted action seems more remote than 
ever, recent exploits of Portuguese agents not being calculated 
to promote the kind of militant anti-slavery enterprise advocated 
by Cardinal Lavigerie. In the circumstances, if the only possible 
solution lies in the employment of “ military force,” with the united 
action of the Powers interested, the problem is one of the most 
complex and delicate that could engage the skill and ingenuity 
of a European conference. Mr. Clarke is undoubtedly right in 
iis view that the abandonment of the Soudan strengthened Arab 
ascendency in Central Africa, and possibly correct in thinking 
that its fate will soon be decided ; though, considering the pre- 
yalence of the Slave-trade, and that there are other slavers than 
the Arabs, there is some reason to fear it may be scotched rather 
than killed. The share that the Negro himself might occupy in 
the work of repression has received too little attention. Mr. 
Clarke has much to say that is sound and pertinent on the subject 
of negro colonization, on Captain Allen’s scheme of Niger coloniza- 
tion, and the similar views set forth in Mr. E. W. Blyden’s sug- 
ive, if somewhat Utopian, book, Mr. Blyden, we believe, 
forward to a mighty exodus of the negro race from America 
to Africa, a re-possession of a Promised Land by exiles that shall 
result in new Liberias and greater, and the gradual emancipation 
of the negroes of the old continent. But that this will be brought 
about by the new colonies there is little in the history of the old 
colony, despite Mr. Blyden’s sanguine visions, to justify expecta- 
tion’ Under European guidance, indeed, it is quite possible in 
the future that the civilized negro may prove a useful ally in 
putting down the Slave-trade, and negro colonization exercise a 
but effective civilizing influence. But such schemes are 

ly contrasted with Cardinal Lavigerie’s crusade. 

The antiquities of Cyprus have of late years been unremittingly 
exploited by sesfunienel and other archeologists ; yet is there no 
cessation of the “finds” of the searcher into the remains of the 
ancient civilization and medieval monuments of this teeming 
island. Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s Devia Cypria (Henry Frowde) is a 
record of discovery and search undertaken in 1888 in two of the 
less frequented portions of Cyprus, the district comprehended by 
the ancient kingdom of Paphos, and that elongated corner of the 
isle, the Carpass, rich with mute, yet eloquent, memories of 
Phenician art and Byzantine rule. In fields so fair the anti- 
ey especially if he be of Mr. Hogarth’s equipment, could not 

to find, and be happy in the finding; and the product in the 
present volume, with its fine photographs and numerous inscri 
tions—excellent testimony such illustration is—must be ad- 
mitted to be full of interest. Another good point to be noted is 
the lucid topography of the author's narrative. Now there are 
archeologists who cannot, be their maps and diagrams of the 
first quality, take their bearings and show the true relations of 
things to the conscientious reader. Mr. Hogarth is admirably 
sound on this point. He may be followed readily in his 
journeying, and his exposition is always clear and forthright. 
ferhaps in following others, the footprints of excavating in- 
— in the past, the Cesnolas and other spirited investigators, 


W ITHOUT offering any novel aspect of the question, a use- 


stays too frequently to correct the errors and omissions ef 
his predecessors, like Theodore Hook’s voyager who, coming to 
that famous hostelry, the “ Green Man” at Blackheath, solemnly 
tebuked previous passengers on the Dover Road by recording 
that the heath was green and the man black. General di 
Gesnola, no doubt, missed much that he should have observed ; 

} Scott-Stevenson, too, saw much and rode carelessly by ; 
and it will be a sweet time when archeologists shall abide 
together in unity. 

Perhaps it is a base thing to own, a Saxon regret at the best, 
but we must confess we should have better liked Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston’s selection of Prose Writings of Thomas Davis, 
“Camelot Series” (Walter Scott), if some specimens of Davis's 
Verse had been added thereto. Most of the articles reprinted are 
Contributions to the Nation, and their eloquence is not of the 

d that repays sustained reading. Here and there you hap 
on some admirable passages, as in the note on the Duke of 
Wellington in “Scolding Mobs,” the fervid appeal in “Munster 
Outrages,” the short papers on Irish music and ballad poetry. 
The “ Address to the Historical Society” of Dublin, so 
perly heads the selection, is far more representative of the 
Writer's powers ; full of good matter and shrewd observation, it 
Suggests the speaker's personality with a force very unusual with 
Printed discourses. 

Mr. Marrion Wilcox appears to have wrestled vainly, and his 
readers will do the like, with a fantastic idea in The Devil is 


conception has been led astray by his moral intent. Apart from 
the title there is nothing startling in his metaphysical sketch. 
Another sketch, more in the manner of the author’s amusing 
stories of Spanish society in the United States, occupies the other 
half of the volume. The Spanish Mexican, the old light-hearted 
Seior Victoria, with his curious dialect and irrepressible ion 
for music, is an amusing character in the odd episodical story 
of love and plotting, Scenes in Gen. Dayton'’s Garden, 


Mr. Francis Vacher’s “short story,” Le Dragon Rouge (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), is powerfully written, though exceedingly im- 
probable. An example of the historical novel, well-devised and 
persuasive, is Mr. William Waldorf Astor's Sforza, a Story of 
Milan (Ward & Downey). The historical figures are well pre- 
sented, the environment shows careful study, and the pk, 
the grace of movement wanting in many of its class. Her Secret, 
by Edric Vredenburg (Eglinton & Co.), a shilling story, which 
the unwary may easily mistake for one of Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
library, deals with a marvellous transforming lady, whom a witch 
of Cashmere endowed at birth with a terrible visitation of a 
nocturnal kind. To reveal the secret was perchance to deprive 
some, who most need the shock, of a tolerably certain, though 
very harmless, thrill. 

The Stranger Artist, by Edith C. Kenyon (Roper & Drowley), 
is the story of a drawing-master, who clandestinely marries one 
of his prpile, and abandons his infant daughter on the death of 
his wife to the care of his rich cold-hearted sister-in-law, on con- 
dition that he shall never claim her. He lives to achieve fame 
and the unmerited affection of his child. The story is not very 
interesting, and decidedly gushing in style. As a “ first printed 
attempt,” A Life's Retribution, by Angus Macdonald (Remington 
& a may Claim a merely allusive notice of its almost appalling 
silliness. 

The first half-yearly volume of The Newbery House Magazine 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.), thoroughly bears out the promise of 
the first number of this new review and family magazine for 
clergy and laity. 

The translation by Dr. William Smith, in two volumes, of the 
Popular Works of Johann Gottlieb Fichte (Triibner & Co.), with 
a Memoir by the Translator, has arrived at a fourth edition. In 
the same publisher’s collection of “ Simplified Grammars,” edited 
by Dr. Reinhold Rost, we have a Panjabi Grammar and Reading 
Book, by the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdail, M.A. 

The Farming World Year Book for 1890 (Blackwood & Co.) 
comprises, with the accustomed Calendar, some useful and season- 
able illustrated articles on Cheddar Cheese Making, Dairy Con- 
ferences, an excellent “Farmer's Botanical Guide,” by Professor 
Macalpine, and a capital paper by Mr. W. Sutherland on the 
Lambing Season, illustrated by a rude but speaking woodcut of a 
wintry scene, with a Scotch shepherd, his dog, and ewes and 
lambs about. Out of the man’s mouth issues the sentiment, 
“ We'll hae to enlairge the premises”; while from an experienced 
ewe proceeds the emphatic truth, “Faith, ye ken little aboot it.” 
This “ Plea for Shelter” is a good object-lesson. Little, indeed, 
do some of our flock-masters know or care about the suffering 
sheep in the lambing season. 

By George Eggett, Sen., we have a practical little guide How 
to Construct a Fern Paradise (Dean & Son), with useful hints to 
the collector and cultivator. 

We have also received the Canada Public Accounts for the 
fiscal year ending 30 June, 1889 (Ottawa: Brown Chamberlin) ; 
new edition of Sir Philip Sidney, by John A. Symonds, “ English 
Men of Letters” (Macmillan & Uo.) ; The Aborigines of Australia, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Hale (S.P.C.K.) ; collected edition of 
Poems by Fanny Fisher (Fisher Unwin); A French Marriage, 
by F. C. Philips, cheap edition (White & Co.); and From Story 
to Story, by Janie Brockman, a pretty, pictorial story-book for 
children (Wells Gardner & Co.) 

The specimen number of the Weekly Court Directory (the 
organ of the new undertaking called the “ Court Bureau”) has 
appeared, and is well got up. According to the list of sub- 
scribers, the Bureau has, in spite of its rigid exclusiveness, already 
secured the support of between seven and eight hundred in- 
fluential person A new and original enterprise such as this 
naturally becomes the subject of society gossip and the butt of 
fastidious witticisms, and, in the absence of a correct notion of 
what it is really going ’to be, some rather pay | remarks have 
appeared. It has been credited with all sorts of extraordinary 
missions, from that of a marriage bureau to that of a detective 
office; while of course the truth is that the Bureau does not 
intend to interfere in any way with society, but proposes simply 
to execute its orders by performing for it certain mechanical 
duties. Special care will be taken that the Bureau shall not 
be desecrated by the modern irrepressible distributors of circulars 


and prospectuses. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi» 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 


(Gilbert & Rivington), and in the midst of a Hoffmannish ' 


entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. . . 
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addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Or¥ice, 38 SourHampTon STREET, STRAND, LONDON. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Rxview, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wit11am Boyce, at the Office, 388 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Boyveav, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse); also at Le Kiosquz DurErron, Boulevard des Capu- 
cines,and Le Kiosqus Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, by 
whom also Subscriptions will be received. 


Copies of the Sarunpay Review may likewise be obtained in Paris 
every Saturday of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SaturDAY Revinw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


The publication of the Saturvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Now ready, VOLUME LXVIIL., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 43. 6d. each. May be had at 
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.—THE DEAD HEART.—Every Evening at it Eight 


Kate Phillis, and Mr. Box Oftee 
and Mis E open 
telegram. Carriages LYCEUM 


1 ys —Sole ietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.— SATURDAY CONCERTS. These 
Concerts will be resumed on Pebresey 8, at Three. Vocalist, Madame Hope 

Pianoforte, Herr Stavenhagen. The Crystal Palace he: Conductor, Mr A am. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 
O% and after February 1 the EXHIBITION GALLERIES of 


MUSEUM will be OPEN on Week-day Even from 8 to 10 
ednesdays, and Fridays—the GALLERIES of the tC BRARY, and of ba: 
eraphy lass and Porcelain. Prints and Drawings and Asiatic and Medieval Col 
esdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays—the G GAL LLERIES of SC ioueecee and other 
Antiquities. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
British Museum : January 27, 1890. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, 


‘ead- Master. Rev. E. D'AU' UIER, M.A. Clare Camb. 


£21, are n open for competition. 
For furt: iy thro apply to the Hgab-. MASTER. 


QuIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more, we, open 
1e90, value from £25 to £5048 zone, which may be incre: 
£90 a year in cases of scholars who require it. 
Further particulars from the H BAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clin, ea, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
HILL, 
‘she COURSE of STUDY is to fit an ENGIN R for employment in Ei 
India, or tue Colonies. About FIF a STUDENTS will = edmitted in September 
partment an wo in Departmen‘ _ r particulars 
apply to the SEOMETARY, at the Col lege. 


Rossa ALL SCHOOL.—There will be an ELECTION to 

ANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at R weal, SCHOOL, before i. 
The a will be held on March 25, 26, and 27, at Rossall or Oxford. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS willl be awarded. The Scholarsh value, 70 Galan 
and £20 or £10 a year.— For particulars apply to HRA D-MASsTER, Rossall, Fleetw 


VW HOUSE, WINDLESHAM, BAGSHOT.— 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, where the greatest care of the boys’ pela 

iscombined with thoroughly good poashing, Old pupils are aed hol 

Canterbury, Fettes, Oundle, Sherborne, and Wellington. For Propet 

apply to Rev. C. FENDALL, M 


PRE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has « very comfortable HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


RADFORD HOUSE, COVENTRY. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of 
Boys received from Six to Twelve years of age, and rope ared for College and Local Examina- 
tions, which have hitherto been successfully passed by he Pupils of th 5 School. Eight acres 
of jon ground.— Apply for particulars to Mrs. and Miss HoueHTos. 


PIANOS, — NEW MODELS, from 18 Guineas. 

the latest These instruments are remarkable for their beaa- 
one, perfect touvh, and durabiti PrANOS for HIRE, or on the THREE YEARS’ 

we J. “ENNEVER 80 » Manufacturers, 57 Berners Street, 


[LFRAOOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, Seven 
asion and First-Class Return Rai Ticket South-Western, Fast 
oe London (Waterloo), Five Guineas. Ask tort otel Tickets. 
A* APPOINTMENT is open for a Gentleman as TRA VELLER 
for one of the largest City Manufacturing Houses. Applicants must be well educated, 
of good address, and have plenty of tact and energy. Previous business experience not abeo- 
lately necessary. sslary to a thoroughly competent man. Apply, with full 
as to age, antecedents, salary required, &c. to 8179, Sell's Advert'sing Offices, London. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Stran W.O0, — The 
lescent Home, and curren: expenees. Dremmend. 

ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


COUGHS,COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


DR. J. S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood s ood pee icly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNB 
was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLOR DYNE; that the whole story = the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 


Temes, July 13, 1654. 
DR. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
The 2 Richt Hen. Earl “iuesslh communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davea- 
Many Ret spocived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in 
lera wee Chic See Lancet, D 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S "CHLORODYNE. 
Mm from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866 : 3 pre-cribed by scores of orthodex 
Of course it would not be thus singularly popular did it —t+- a want 


fille piace. 

J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

e Best and t Certain penrey ia < in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMP- 

NEURALGIA, RHEUMA 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &o. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
pene” the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 


Bottles, Is. 1}d., 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B!RKBECK BANK, , Southampton Chancery Lane. 
HREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS ropayable on demand. 
OENT. on CU RENT ACCOUNTS when a drown below The Bor taken 


unde: 
Bills 
Dividends, and Coupons ; and the 


e C 
ale of Stocks — and 
of Credit and Cizeuls ar ar Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full perticalar® 
free on FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Manager. 


QHEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
ISSUE of £371,320. 


(Authorized by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, oe and 1889.) 

CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD give NOTICE that 
epplications for the above sum of SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 

Minimum price of Issue £100 per cent. = _ 
Interest able half-yearly,on March 1 and September I, at Sheffield Hallam- 
chive Beaks d, by their London Agents, Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIB, & 
Nosum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that sum must 
be a multiple of £10. 

Under the Trust I eee is Stock an available invest 
gent for every wae instrament creating his trast 
invest in Corporation Stock. 


Forms of Prospectus, &c., and all information wuinis = be supplied by 
ISHER T ASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant's Office, 


New Comedy Opera, in Three Acts, entitled THE RED 
and Edward Solomon. The 8 Charles Harris. 
Box Other abd Eaward he Sage production 


Street, Shetfi 
16, 
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a ve The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea, and contains teaching and 
boarding accommodation, chapel, sanatorium, iafirmary, laundry, gymnasiem, 
ar tuckshop, workshop, &c., 14 acres of well-timbered and beautiful grounds, cycle path, cricket 
cee | and football fields, tennis-courts, &c., sea-bathing and boating. 
wnt +” The school year is divided into three terms ; each term consists of about thirteen weeks, 
ns and Scholarships, of £16, £15, and 
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